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For the Companion. 
THE HUNTER’S DAUGHTER. 
By Edward Eggleston. 


The fire burned low upon the hearth. 
When I say hearth, Ido not mean the hearth 


| behind a clump of bushes, had made sure of her 
| priming, and was now trying to get a steady aim. 
| Her hands trembled, but she knew how much 
!wasatstake. At last she brought the two sights 
of her gun ina line with the left side of one of i 


ofaFranklin stove, nor the pent-up fender under | the deer, just behind the shoulder, Then she ' 

agate, no the small, red-painted brick hearth ! pressed her finger upon the trigger. Would it : 
of + mode rm country houses, which still afford a never go off? A little harder, and then a little 
hearth. Much less do I mean one of those hum- harder, helsing her aim upon the side of the buck. ’ 
tugs that contain a sham fire, with sheet iron Bang! The old flintiock went off at last, and ' 


the buck staggered forward and fell. 

But almost at the same moment with her shot 
there came another from the opposite cliff, and 
she was not sure whether she or some other per- 
son had killed the buck. But she flew down the 
cliff, and reached the dying deer just as the other 
hunter came up. 

Each claimed the deer. Indeed, the young 
man who had shot from the other side was 
} amazed at the girl’s assertion that she had killed 
| the buck. He had not heard any other gun then 
{his own. She, on her part, knowing that there 
; Were no neighbors, was no less astonished. 

“What did you aim at?” she asked. 
“Twas on his right side, and I shot at his eye,” 
j said the young man, as he stepped back to get 
| out of the range of the buck’s fect, which were 
sout-limbed and able-bodied. On one of the beds | hoping against hope. Arminta shook her head! She resolved not to be so slow in shooting the | kicking out wildly and dangerously, though his 
in the back part of the room lay a sick father. | and looked at the rifle again before she obeyed | next one. So she “drew a bead” in a hurry, but | | wound was evidently mortal. 
ltisasad event in a frontiersman’s cabin when the command, and the mother muttered,— instead of hitting bunny in the head, she mevely | “And I shot at his heart,” said the girl. 
the father is sick in winter time. Who shallget; “The child looks at that ’ere rifle like as ef she | shot away his tail! The little brush came sailing | | can see that I was on the left.” } 
food and firewood ? lowed it might come down offen the wall and go | down, and she picked it up in despair, wiping | Ww hen the deer w a dead it was found that Ar- ! 
When I tell you that the sick man had been a-huntin’ by its own self.” | away her tears. I wonder what that squirrel | minta’s bullet had killed him. 
ack ior six weeks, you will not wonder that the! ‘ But Arminta was soon fast asleep) ‘aud the | thougiit of aimself without a tail. Did his wife| She Cn remap n agg wee pot ot } 
fre burned low upon that great hearth, and that | weary-hearted mother covered up the fire with | know him when he came home? I think it pos- | ?¢ deer if he would bring up his pack-norse and t 
hardly any smoke struggled up through that wide | ashes, and lying down, was in a little while lost | sible that the loss of his tail must have been the help her get ithome. And when they gt there F 
chimney, whose open jambs made it look hungry | to the consciousness of her troubles. | beginning of endless social troubles for poor the joy in that cabin knew no bounds. The hunt- 
for half a forest. | It was a full hour before daylight when Ar-} bunny. er proved to be Uncle Bob, which is the truth; 
Every stick of wood cut for the family ont minta crept out of bed and dressed herself. As| The sun now came ont brightly, and the squir- though if it were not, could I have ended = 
the past month had been chopped by the stout | she had no braid of back-hair to fix up, and no | rels disappeared into their holes, and sat in great omy after the ordinary manner of story-writers 
ams of that girl, who bore the name—thought | little frizzles over her forehead, and as she did | domestic peace, no doubt, eating acorns from | if it had been any other person? 


painted like w ood, and fluttering gas blazes play- 
ing round sticks that are never consumed. 
he fire burned low upon the hearth. It was 

3 broad, generous hearth of fifty years ago. 
There was more of hearth than of any thing else 
intheroom. It spread itself with a wide hospi- 
tility to take in backlogs of the largest size. It} 
yasa fireplace to do your souls good, and if it 
yere not that I hate puns, I would add that the 
fire in it had done many a poor man’s soles good. 

Around this hearth sat a family of small chil- | 
den with their mother. In the corner was a! 
dyepot, which did not smell as sweet as it might. 
Dye-kettles never do. By the dye-kettle sat a lit- ss : 
tle white-headed urchin, and then they rose in so —— at 
stair-steps all the way round the fire. | 

The largest of this circle was a girl of fourteen, 
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THE HUNTER’S DAUGHTER. 


“You 


to be pretty in that day—of Arminta—Arminta 
Hayward. | 
But now worst had come to worst. No wonder | 
the mother looked solemn. No wonder she had | 
neglected the dye-kettle this evening. The meat | 
vas gone and the corn meal was out. The father’s | 
tile lay idle in its wooden hooks on the wall. | 
Tele Bob—that was Arminta’s father’s brother 
—was to have come to them a month before. He | 
hal not arrived, and they were now persuaded | 
that the Indians had killed and “skelped’’ him. 
At any rate, starvation stared them in the 
fee, and no Uncle Bob had come. Boys who | 
rad books of adventure forget that nobody ever | 
wites stories of the people who get into scrapes | 
ad never get out. But many aman dies of cold, 


| 





| The weary mother and the sick father slept on, 


not even stop to wash her face, but just slipped | their winter store, and gossipping about poor Mr. | 
into her linsey-woolsey gown, and threw a tat-| Nimblefoot, who had met with the unheard-of 
| tered piece of blanket over her shoulders, it did | | accident of losing his tail. I suppose a squirrel 
| not take her long to make a toilet. | had about as well lose his head; for among them 
Then she got a stool and stood it beneath the | a fine tail is better than great riches. 
rifle. Climbing upon the stool, she timidly lifted | But Arminta plodded on through the snow all | 
the gun out of its hooks, and, with trembling | day, now seeing a wild turkey running away | 
| hands, brought it to the floor. Then she took | from her, now hearing a rustic as of a deer, but | 
| down the powder-horn, the bullet-pouch and the | not coming in gunshot of any thing. Poor tired, | 
game bag, and slung them over her shoulder, and | hungry Arminta! Thinking of hungry folks at 
put some rags into her pocket for “patching.” | home, she travelled on, until just as the sun was 
going down, she saw a squirrel start up a beech 
unconscious of her movements. The children tree a little way ahead of her. 
turned uneasily. They were hungry, poor things!| She crept behind a fallen tree and cocked her | 
Arminta raised the wooden latch and opened | rifle. Then she laid it across the tree, and the | 
the squeaking door, afraid every minute that she | squirrel barked at her saucily. But she managed 








| would have condemned. 


_—_ +O 


For the Companion. 


THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Denison. 
In THIRTEEN Cuarrens.—Cuarp. VIII 
Mrs. Luke’s Decision. 
Stella had not dreamed that she should go to 
rest that night unhappy, but she did. The 


| pleasant retrospection she had promised herself 


She had done what she knew Effie 
Just now she feared no 


never came, 


higher judge. 

Contact with a superior nature had impercep- 
tibly elevated her mind. Whenever she did 
wrong now, she did it consciously, and it trou- 


; many a family is starved or scalped, and nobody | would not get out of hearing before she should | to control her nerves long enough to take good bled her. 
: makes @ book (with a bright red cover and gilt! be recalled. Out under the starry sky she went, | aim and pull the trigger. The squirrel was} On the following morning Mrs. Luke was not 
lines) to tell about it. Before you leave your | hurrying away as fast as she could. | dead. | cordial. She had put on the old suspicious coun- 
, vam nest, stop and think about the people who, At first she was afraid. There were wild-cats| The eager, patient girl was so delighted that tenance. Since the falsehood about the broken 
lever come back, It does not seem funny to be | in the woods, and bears, and panthers, or, as| she ran two miles home. The children had not | pitcher, she had never quite trusted Stella; and, 
G afrontiersman when the food is out and the fire | Arminta called them, “painters.”? Once, when | been quite without food, having had some parched | besides, the pitcher belonged to her best china 
~ urns low upon the hearth. a hooting owl gave his hoarse ‘Hoo, hoo! hoo- | corn, but the squirrel was a most welcome addi-_, set, so that the accident in itself was aggravat- 
“Poor Uncle Bob!”? the mother said. But she: ah-h-h!” just over her head, she was set a-trem-| tion. Loud were their praises of Arminta; and | ing to one of her careful tendencies. 
¥ had hardly heart to spend even this sigh upon! bling so that she could scarcely stand up for | the sick father, as he sipped the squirrel broth, As for Stella, she was slowly growing to hate 
him, when she reflected upon the fate that some time. could not say enough. But one squirrel was not | her mistress. She dreaded to go down in the 
4 waited her children. At last the sky began to get red in the east. | much to drive away a famine. morning. She was only cheerful when she was 
' AB for the children, they stared into the fire in Then came daylight. Then she began to hear! The next day Arminta put some parched corn | alone—a precarious cheerfulness, for her con- 
“ ‘stupid and despondent fashion, all but Armin- | now and then one squirrel barking at another. | in her pocket, and started out, full of hope. | science stung her. 





tt. She &0t up now and then, and walked to 
— the rifle lay in its hooks on the wall, and 
looked it over anxiously, as if she were measur 


ing and we ighing it. She was not quite a stranger | 


At one time she succeeded in following one | What a string of squirrels and wild turkeys she | 


until he sat still on a limb. Then she undertook | would bring back! 
to shoot him, but the rifle was too heavy for her| Why should I tell you how often she was dis- | 
to hold “off hand,” as the hunters say. It had | appointed? At noon she had nothing. Four | 


Effie sent her two or three little remembrances. 
| Her eyes filled with tears as she looked at them. 

“Tf I could only live with her,” she said to her- 
self, ‘ should always do right. She understands 


_ . it. Her father had taught her to use it in what the boys call the “double-back-action wob- | miles from home, she sat down despondent on | me.’ 

« a at targets or “marks,” as they call them | ble.” the brink of a cliff, at the foot of which she say! Two or three days had passed. Stella watched 
est. Finding it impossible to get a good aim in this | a cold spring. She laid her rifle on the ground, | in vain for Carl; he never came. Her heart grew 

3 Be how Arminta looked wistfully at the gun. way, she looked round for a rest, and found it at | and drew the ragged half blanket that served her | sick with longing. It had seemed to her that he 

§ ide oe turned uneasily, as he lay wearily | last by leaning the gun against a knot on a beech | for shawl about her shoulders. |must bring her some kind of release from her 

7 rt ° be well again. The mother told the! tree. But just as she began to bring the gun| But just then she saw three deer coming down | present troubles. What he had said about Mr. 

te palled children to go to bed, upon which they slowly into range, little gray squirrel twinkled | to the spring to get a noonday drink. At their | Frederic’s finding her a home had led her to ex- 

? bed. - 2 trundle-bed from beneath the large his eyes at her in a mocking fashion, tossed his | head was an old buck, who held up his head and | pect almost immediate relief. 

le ies ‘a ~ceroet er in. And the fire burned lower tail in the air, and disappeared into a hole in the | sniffed the air curiously. Luckily, the wind was; One evening some little purchase made by 

Gi : wings earth. tree. | blowing towards Arminta, and the buck did not | Mrs. Luke was brought home by the grocer him- 

H- she had anxious mother told Arminta that’ Poor Arminta felt something “come up in her | perceive her. self. 

s vetter go to bed also. Perhaps Uncle! throat’’ as she lifted the gun upon her shoulder,| On came the procession, stopping every ten “By the way, Mrs. Luke,” said the man, as 









Bob might come yet. Poor Mrs. Hayward was 





and set off to look for another squirrel. | steps to reconnoitre. Arminta had crept back 


she settled with him, “there’s an uncommon 
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sight of robbery going on. I thought t’other 
night, when I see that girl of yours talking with 
one of them hand-organ tramps outside, that it 
was rather dangerous leaving your place in 
charge of a servant. I s’pose you went to the 
concert ?” 


| Stella opened her lips to speak, then shut them gone right, and Stella been saved a world of suf- to play again, his small, sparkling black eves 


touched the door after it was locked—not once. | resolved to extend her pity and patience alittle} “Yes, I’m Dooley, but I aint Dooley’s 


I am telling you the truth,’ Stella answered, 
firmly, her eyes beginning to flash. | 


you were not outside the house ?”’ 


further, and try the girl again. 


se 


Court, 


| Dooley’s Court is jist round the alley,” pointing 
i=} 


If it had not been for the tramp, and her hor-| with the violin bow. Go down there, and you'll 
“Then how did you get out? Will youtellme ror of such characters, or if Miss Powers had | see the court—Dooley’s Court—my court.” 


never betrayed Effie’s secret, all might yet have 


Mrs. Luke stood aghast and looked at her in- | again. Hereyes fell; she pulled at her dress ner- | fering. 


formant with slowly whitening cheeks. 

“I don’t quite understand you, Mr. Davies,” 
she said; “my girl talking with a tramp?” 

“Yes, a fellow with a hand-organ—a danger- 
ous class of people, that sometimes use their 
business as a blind.” 

“Are you sure?” she asked. 

“Of course lam. Didn’t I come as nigh her 
as Tam to you? And a good-looking one she is; 
I couldn’t mistake her, 

Mr. Davies went away, and Mrs. Luke sat 
down to think. It was clear that the girl was, 
in her own expressive phrase, “no good.” Twice 
she had deliberately lied to her. She was not a 
woman to take into consideration any extenuat- 
ing circumstances, and, besides, she was deadly 
afraid of tramps. Visions of robbery, and even 
murder, assailed her active imagination. 

Who could tell but what the two were in league 
to do some desperate deed? Hard words had 
passed between her and Stella, and in this way 
the girl would find means to gratify a revenge- 
ful nature. She trembled as she sat there think- 
ing of it, and looked out into the bright sunshine 
to satisfy herself that no one was near. 


Her dislike of Stella, of course, now became | 


intense. The question was, how should she rid 
the house of her presence? 

The heaviest of the morning’s work was done. 
‘Stella had probably gone into her own room. 
‘She listened, but did not hear her moving about. 

To confront her with the information she had 
just gained was her first impulse. She left the 
kitchen, and went slowly up stairs. Gaining 
the hall where she could look into Stella’s room, 
Mrs. Luke stood dumb with astonishment at the 
sight that met her gaze. 

Stella stood in front of the little mirror. She 
had thrown her luxuriant hair down, and wound 
a bright scarf about her temples. Her arms 
were bare to the elbows, and lifted high above 
her head, as she twirled an imaginary tambou- 
rine, while with agile, graceful motions she 
danced, singing in a low, weird voice one of the 
etrange airs she had been used to sing in the 
streets. She had for a moment forgotten her un- 
happy surroundings, and in fancy was free to 
follow the bent of her yet childish desires. 

Mistress and maid were thus oddly brought 
into contact. Mrs. Luke could form but one 
conclusion, as she gazed with mingled wonder 
and disgust upon this strange pantomime—this 
“stage-acting”’—the girl was hopelessly depraved, 
or else crazy. No one in her senses would go 
through with such gyrations. 

For a moment she stood there, trying to gath- 
er courage to speak. She was forced to bring 
before her the possible consequences of Stella’s 
interview with the organ-grinder to fortify her- 
self. 

Presently Stella seemed exhausted. The song 
ceased. She gave a low ery, and stood for a mo- 
ment her eyes covered with her hands. 

“O Carl, Carl! why don’t you come for me?” 
Then she turned to the door. 

Now was her time. Mrs. Luke rustled her 
dress, gave a preparatory “hem,’’ and moved for 
ward. At the sight of her cold face Stella 
seemed suddenly struck with consternation. 
She uttered an exclamation of fear and surprise, 
and drew back; then, fighting hard for self-pos- 
session, she went towards the woman. 

“T have something to say to you, Stella,” said 
Mrs. Luke, with her most rigid expression. 
“Shall I say it here, or will you come down 
stairs?” 

The girl, feeling no doubt that her room was 
her castle, retreated still further in. 

“You might as well come in here,” she said, 
trying to prepare herself for the storm she saw 
was coming. 

She grew very pale, and was really frightened. 
What new trouble was in store for her? 

Mrs. Luke entered the small room which, with 
its bare walls and scanty stock of furniture, was 
Stella’s only Paradise—her tower of escape from 
the cold eye of her mistress. 

“I thought you said when I came home the oth- 
er night that you never went outside the door,” 
said Mrs. Luke, opening her batteries at once. 

“So I did,” replied Stella, her breath coming 
fast, and planting herself against the old chest 
of drawers which had grown white in the ser- 
vice of the Luke ancestry. 

“How could you tell such a deliberate false- 
hood, Stella Bretzel ?” 

“I did not tell a falsehood.” 

“You pretend to say that again to my face?” 

“I say I did not go outside the door. I never 





vously. 


, . . — - — ! 
“No wonder you don’t speak; for once your | Stella, in a hollow voice. But her resolve was | 


lies wont avail you. I have heard all about it— 
there’s no use in your trying to deceive me. You | 
were seen by somebody. I was told by a gentle- 
man, not an hour ago, that you were in conver- 
sation, at the very time I trusted you so, with a 
low, common organ-grinder. Now dare you say 
you were not out?” 

“You didn’t ask me if I was out,” said Stella, 
brokenly, “at least not direct. I said I hadn’t 
stirred out of the door, and I hadn’t. I went 
out of the window.” 

“Of course; any way to deceive. I might 
have known it. A low, plotting girl like you 
would take any means to answer your own 
ends.” 

“T—didn’t think of seeing any one when I did 
go out,” said Stella. I had promised you I 
wouldn’t unlock the door, and I kept my word. 
But I was lonesome, and the moon shone so 
bright and soft, and it was so still and fine out 
doors that I did get out of the window. I never 
dreamed that Carl would come along, for I 
thought’’—she half sobbed—“I thought I should 
never see him again, and I was never so glad in 
my life. O, if he would only come and take me 
away!” 

“And who is Carl?” asked Mrs. Luke, a hor- 
ror in her face; “your brother?” 

“No, indeed, no relation to me, only we was 
brought up together; and Stella, with the vague 
notion that her bringing up had been a rather 
unsatisfactory experiment, relapsed into silence. 

“How can you have any thing to do with such 
dreadful creatures?’ asked Mrs. Luke, more and 
more incensed. “I should think now you see 
what decent people are, you would be ashamed 
to acknowledge your old acquaintances.”’ 

“OQ, you don’t know Carl,” cried Stella, stung 
into sudden resentment. ‘He is good and noble; 
always was. And he was so kind to me! O 
Carl! Carl!” 

The pathos in her voice touched even Mrs. 
Luke’s heart, but she steeled herself to do her 
duty. 

“Hasn’t he been in prison? 
jail-bird good and noble?” 

Stella grew crimson, neck and brow. 

That word had always been a horror to her. 
To be “took” was her one and almost only sense 
of degradation. She had been taught to believe 
that it was not so wrong to lie, if one could not 
help it, or to steal trifles if the opportunity of- 
fered, and the needs were very pressing; but to 
be found out—in other words, “caught” at it— 
to be delivered before the eyes of all the world 
over to the tormenters, that was humiliation al- 
most too terrible to be borne. 

“And you would encourage a thief, and I know 
not what else, to come here to this respectable 
house, and talk with you by the hour? What 
would Miss Effie say to that, I wonder?” 

At mention of that name, the poor girl sank 
back into a seat and hid her crimson face. 

“Tt’s no use to try,’”’ she moaned; “I can’t ever 
be anybody. I might as well go back—where 
people wont look down on me.” 

Mrs. Luke did not hear the broken sentences, 
nor guess the drift of the girl’s thoughts. 


And you calla 


“T must see Miss Payson,’’ continued the wom- 
an, “and tell her how the matter stands. If you 
have allowed that vagabond to find out your 
whereabouts, he will be coming here again, 
and Heaven knows what may be in both your 
minds to do. I must protect myself. I would 
never have taken you at all,” she added, severe- 
ly, and if she had been a more sensitive person, 
one might say, heartlessly, “if I had known your 
previous history. In keeping silent with regard 
to that, Miss Effie did very wrong,—though I 
don’t doubt she thought she was doing for the 
best.” 

“Don’t say a word against her,” sobbed Stel- 
la, almost fiercely. ‘“She’s an angel. She 
wouldn’t never taunt me with what I was. I 
could have been any thing she pleased, if I could 
only have lived with her. 0, it’s hard to disap- 
point her so! But how can I help it? I that 
have had no mother and no home like other 
girls, and just been thrown out upon the streets? 
You don’t know what it is to live as I’ve lived, 
or you’d prize a kind word, just as I did, from 
poor Carl. But it’s no use’’—she made an im- 
patient gesture with her hand—“nobody will be- 
lieve me or care for me now. I wont trouble 
Miss Effie—no I wont trouble her.” 

“But J shall speak to her,” said Mrs. Luke, 
after a short silence, during which she almost 





“You must do as you please, of course,” said 


already taken. She would die rather than face 
Effie Payson, for she felt herself utterly dis- 
graced. 

She sat there thinking after Mrs. Luke had 
gone, her hands tightly clasped, her face set and 
pale. After awhile she went to the mirror and 
looked steadily in. Her glossy black hair yet 
waved and curled as she shook it back. She 
smiled at the reflection of sparkling eyes and 
heightened color, but the smile faded out. 

“J don’t know whether I should like it now,” 
she murmured, “but I can’t stay here—nobody 
else will take me. If I could learn Carl’s tunes, 
and go round singing with him, maybe we’d 
both make money.” 

She opened a little box and took out Carl’s 
ecard, 


i ota aa anita srenanenstaeastaaiee a 
DOOLEY’S COURT. : 

No. 119. : 

Mec cc eee eres eseeeres esse eesesessseee * 


The address was written in a bold, clear hand. 

“That’s Mr. Frederic’s writing,” she said, 
“and he may help me as well as Carl—help me 
to a real home, perhaps; I’ve never had one.”’ 

After a few moments of thought her decision 
appeared to be taken. She rapidly rolled up her 
hair and put it in a net. Silently and quickly 
she gathered together her small effects in a bun- 
dle, and presently made her appearance before 
Mrs. Luke’s astonished eyes, equipped for travel. 

“Where are you going?” asked the woman, 
leaving her seat. 

“T don’t know,” replied Stella, “but I shall try 
to find Carl. 

“Then you are a worse girl than I thought 
you,”’ was the severe rejoinder. 

“You had better look in my bundle,” said Stel- 
la, in a monotonous voice, as she opened it. 

“And you had better wait till you see Miss Ef- 
fie. Haven’t you any spirit, any pride?” 


“No, I don’t think I have,” said Stella, “or I 
wouldn’t hav stayed so long.” 

Mrs. Luke’s eyes fairly blazed. 

“T find I haven’t been wrong in my opinion. 
You are just what I thought you were, and 
March out of this house!” 


worse, 








So she went out into the world, alone and 
friendless, voluntarily relinquishing the friend- 
ship and guidance of Effie Payson, the thought 
of whose past kindness was a blessing. 

All that day she travelled the city streets. She 
had a little money by her, Effie’s last gift, and 
she bought some cakes and crackers to stave off 
hunger. But nobody seemed to know where 
Dooley’s Court was. Some directed her one way, 
some another, till it seemed at last as if people 
were amusing themselves at her expense, and 
she could have cried from weariness and vexa- 
tion. 

At last she paused at a little, narrow, old shop, 
full of second-hand commodities. Before a dull 
fire, at the extreme end of the shop, sat an old 
man playing a violin. In a chair at his side 
stood a cup of tea and a loaf of bread, and he 
took a bite and a sup between whiles as he 
played. 

Stella went forward timidly. She was very 
tired, and nearly quite disheartened; but some- 
thing told her to make inquiries at that particu- 
lar place. The old man saw her coming, but he 
still continued to saw away until she had nearly 
reached his elbow. 

“Please, sir, ’m looking for Dooley’s Court,” 
she said. 

“O, you are? Well, Pm Dooley.” 

“Yes, sir,” Stella responded, still staring. 


| Then he nodded half-a-dozen times, and began 
| fixed upon her, while, by the firelight 
| looked the color of an orange. 

Singularly attracted by the odd little old man 
yet frightened and uncomfortable, she withdrew 
herself from his searching eyes, and followed 
the directions he had given, still hearing the yi- 
brant sounds of the violin as she turned into the 
narrow alley. 

Presently the alley widened into a sort of semi. 
circle. The houses were old, and crooked, and 
stained with time and weather, and the place 
was full of children of the worst sort. 

Stella went along, looking for numbers, and jt 
happened that the house marked 119 was the op. 
ly tenement honored with a number. 

After a few inquiries Stella was directed up 
stairs. The odd countenances she saw, the queer 
caps, the elfish locks, the bronzed and battered 
faces, gave her, strange to say, a home feeling, 
Among such she had lived, had experienced their 
rough kindness, had seen instances of heroic de 
votion that to more thoroughly trained minds 
would have proved the capacity of these waifs 
and outcasts for good, could they have been edy. 
cated to habits of virtue or surrounded by exan- 
ples of better things. 

A woman with a pleasant smile came to the 
door to which Stella had been directed. 

“Carl?” she said, pleasantly; “Carl? I don't 
think I know, miss.’’ 

Stella was turning away thoroughly disheart- 
ened. 

“Was he a young lad?” 

“Yes.” Stella breathed freely again. 

“As played on a small orgin?”’ 

“Yes, yes, the very one,” said Stella, delight 
edly. 

“Well, miss, he was here, but he’s been gone 
for more nor a week, and I can’t tell you his 
whereabouts.” 


, his face 


To be continued, 
———_+or—_—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE MAJOR’S STORY. 


“T never knew a man or boy,” said the major, “who 
would not stop work to listen toasnake-story. Well, 
I’ll”—he stopped to refill his pipe. 

The boys hurried to light a match for him, stood 
about him to keep the wind off, and then stretched 
themselves again eagerly on the grass to listen, 
What could be better than this unexpected holiday, 
with the sun shining, and the wind blowing, and the 
major in a story-telling humor? 

“T’ll tell you all I know about snakes, boys, though 
that really is very little. But it’s all true. I was, 
so to speak, brought up with them. My very first 
remembrance is of an old stone house that, by the 
way, was full of interesting historical reminiscen- 
ces” 

“Never mind the reminiscences, major.” 

“No; only to add that it was old, and built ins 
queer, out-of-date fashion, with carved wooden pan 
els in the walls, and deep window-seats, where two 
boys could easily sit and play ‘jacks’—as we called 
the game then. 

“I was sent there on yearly visits to my godmoth- 
er, a solitary old lady, who had been married nearly 
half a century without, as the neighbors said, ‘chick 
or child,’ which was a pity, for there never was 
tenderer mother’s heart in any woman’s breast. 

“She filled up her vacant time with painting land- 
scapes in oil, and making potichomania vases and 
filling them with wax fruit. She was a fancier of 
dead birds, too, and prepared them with great nice- 
ty 





“In the great, high-roofed chamber where I was 
put to sleep, there were deep recesses filled with 
boughs of evergreens—the very likeness, as I be- 
lieved, of a Brazilian forest—and on the branches 
perched birds of every size and shape, from 4 
horned owl to a peacock with its tail magnificently 
spread. 

“The gray walls were hung with cases of butter- 
flies, and bugs, and beetles, that crept in and crept 
out of my dreams with rather unpleasant distinct 
ness. 

“But the central and very breeding-place of hor- 
rors, as I may say, was the broad mantel-shelf, 00 
which were ranged jars, big and little, filled with 
snakes preserved in spirits of wine. 

“The dear old lady loved to turn them about, !0 
point out the rattles on the tail of one, the simili- 
tude of a horn on the head of another. People 
knowing her peculiar fancies sent her odd spect 
mens from all parts of the country. 

“When one of these mysterious boxes arrived 02 
the lumbering stage-coach, what horrible delight 't 
was to quake, and stand on tiptoe, and watch the 
lid come off, not knowing whether shells, or bugs 
or a deadly moccasin or copperhead, in its glass 
case, would present themselves to view. . 

“Some boy from the neighboring farms would in- 
variably bring a black snake or viper on market 





| days, for the offered reward of a ‘levy;’ and the 


| snakes would be tied up to the trunk of a certain big 
' plum tree to die. 
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«Qld Archey Nichol would leave his shop in care | 


of ‘the boy’ for the day, and superintend the execu- 
tion, sitting in the yard on a sheepskin-covered 
chair, tilted back against the wall, while the neigh- 
pors, from the squire to Black Alf, the barber, would 
drop in to give the squirming creature a thoughtful 


die, tell some marvellous snake-story of their own. 
Itwasof no use to propose a swifter mode of kill- 
ing it. 

«You might smash it into bits, boy,’ Archey 
would say, oracularly, ‘but that there creetur can’t 
die till the sun goes down. It’s got to go out into 
the darkness,’ adding, in a grumble, something 
about its master. 

“Qne day, I remember, when Archey had come in- 
tothe house to assist ‘Madam Dall’ to put a snake— 
presumed to be a viper—into alcohol, the little crea- 
ture suddenly seemed to take life in their hands, 
dropped on the floor, and went wriggling over the 
India matting in, to us, a frightful manner. 

«Every man and woman mounted on a chair, and 
shrieks, bass or treble, as the case might be, filled 
theair. The little cane chair, on which Archey had 
dimbed, gave way under his ponderous bulk, and 
came down with a crash directly on top of his snake- 
ship, who, worse frightened than Archey, tried to 
sriggle himself up the old man’s trousers. 

“J’m a dead man!’ cried Nichol, turning pale 
and dropping down in a big heap. No hysterical 
girl could have given way more utterly. 

“I shall never forget the delightful horror of that 
day, the convocation of doctors over Archey’s foot, 
where a red puncture was visible, the hurrying to 
and fro of curious women from door to door, the 
row of boys who sat on the curb-stone with me, 
glomily pitching sticks into the gutter, and wonder- 
ing if they’d amputate the leg. The real affection 
wehad for old Archey somehow only made the ex- 
citement more pleasurable. 

“However, towards bed-time it occurred to some- 
body to find the dead viper, and it was pronounced 
by experts to be a harmless garter snake, whereupon 
Nichol got up, dressed himself and went home, with 
many objurgations on ‘Madam Dall’s unnatural 
tastes.” 

“The old lady’s tastes seem unnatural to me now, 
andI remember that when I would humor her by 
submitting to her petting or listening to her old sto- 
ties, snakes, and pictures, and shells were of very 
little account compared with ‘her boy.’ But I was 
very impatient with both stories and petting.” 

The major puffed away in silence awhile. 

“Well, well, it’s too late now’’—shaking his head. 
“But when you see a man or woman, boys, trying to 
fill up the hollow places in their lives with dogs, or 
cats, or snakes, or any other unnatural whim, don’t 
be afraid to spend a few kind words on them. My 
word for it, a little love and care will last them a 
long, long way on their journey. 

“There was an old aunt of mine’”’—changing his 
tone—“who could have satisfied you in the matter of 
stories. She had been one of the early settlers in 
Brooke County, Virginia, and she had many tales to 
tell of moving adventures; of going down, for in- 
stance, to her spring-house in the dark for a crock of 
nilk, and finding by the candle-light a flat-headed, 
dingy moccasin coiled upon the edge of it, leisurely 
lapping up the yellow cream on the top. 

“Or the history of how she jumped into bed ona 
summer night, and thrusting her feet down between 
the sheets, was met by something slimy and cold, 
followed by a decided hiss, a copperhead having tak- 
en up his lodgment there. 

“Ora longer story of the year (’32, I think,) when 
the cholera swept over the Western country, deci- 
mating many a town and village. This old lady—a 
young lady, then a wife, and mother of a new-born 
babe—was attacked by the plague, grew rapidly 
worse and died, as it was supposed. She was dressed 
for the grave, and placed in a room with windows 
open on both sides to allow the air to pass freely 
through. 

“Candles were lighted and set about her, and the 
family then left her alone, locking the door and re- 
treating to the other end of the house, so great was 
their fear of contagion. 

“Now my aunt had, as she was used to assert, been 
conscious all the time, and had undergone all the ag- 
onies of knowing that she would be buried the next 
morning; yet this torture, she declared, was noth- 
ing to that which now beset her—of snakes. 

“The open window, the lights burning, would, she 
believetl, attract them; and she was powerless to es- 
cape, toeven cry out, or raise her eyelids! She lay 
there, hour after hour. She heard the door open 
and close, now and then, and her husband’s sobs as 
he stood over her. 

“But at last all was still until she heard, her eyes 
still closed, a rustling over the crisp woollen shroud. 
She distinctly perceived the faint odor of cucum- 
bers, which the rattlesnake is said to exhale. The 
creeping motion passed over her body, up her arm, 
and then she started up with a shriek, and in a few 
minutes staggered into the room where was her hus- 
band. The rattlesnake, however, proved to be only 
a fluttering white ribbon with which her wrists were 
tied. But it saved her life.” 

“Have you never had any adventure with snakes 
in India, major?” asked Bob. 

“Not what you would call an adventure, precisely. 
I met one once under very unpleasant circum- 
stances” —with a shrug and a laugh. 

“It was a month or two after my arrival at Bom- 
bay that an English officer, Col. Dalton, asked me to 
“sit him at his station in the Punjaub. 

“The house would appear to you, boys, a mere 
shell of a thing, half lattice-work and Venetian 
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“One hot afternoon Col. Dalton (he was a bachel- 
or, by-the-by,) and I were in the second-floor rooms, | 
or at least I was, having gone inside for the sake of | 
the shade, while he remained on the verandah, his | 
chair placed close against a pillar which extended | 


| from the ground to the shelving roof. 
poke, and, sitting on the kitchen-steps or pump-han- | 


“The English mail had just come in, and we were | 
both anxiously busied with it. I had received some 
letters from New Haven, I remember, and was read- 
ing them by a table in the centre of the room; Dal- 
ton was turning over some illustrated London News. 
Illustrated papers were then a novelty. 

“Suddenly I heard a stifled cry that, somehow, 
gave me the idea of an unutterable horror. Isprang 
to the door. Dalton, who was a slight young fellow, 
sat staring at me. He did not speak, but nodded 
downwards. 

“A cobra, by some means, had climbed up the 
vines beside him and curled itself about his leg, its 
head just reaching above his high baot-top. He had 
actually had nerve enough to catch the snake be- 
tween his finger and thumb, just back of its jaws, 
and held it so firmly as to force them open. If his 
finger slipped an inch the head could turn on him, 

“<¢Unwind it,’ he said to me. 

“T proceeded to do so, beginning at the tail, and, I 
assure you, the resistance of the thin wisp of a crea- 
ture was as great as the force which a powerful man 
could put into his rightarm. It required my whole 
strength to master it. 

“When it was loose, we flung it simultaneously 
from us to the ground below. There were one or 
two fragments of rock that the Hindoo servants had 
used to lay against the doors to keep them open, and 
these we threw on it while it was momentarily 
stunned, 

“The incident was the more remarkable as, Dal- 
ton told me, the cobra seldom attacks a man unless 
injured, and never, in his knowledge, had been 
known to enter a dwelling.” 

“If the colonel had let slip his hold, the cobra 
would have turned on you,” said Dave. 

“T thought of that’”—with a shrug. “In fact, Da- 
vid, to quote an eminent scientific authority on ser- 
pents, ‘the more intimately I have become acquaint- 
ed with these creatures, the more respect I have had 
for them,’ and the less I have desired any familiari- 
ty between us.” 

For the Companion. 
FIGHT WITH A BABYROUSSA. 
By G. L. Austin. 

It came about in the following manner. We had 
been out all day in search of deer; had sighted a 
dozen or more, and slain only two; and were now 
coursing down the left bank of the Seribar River 
towards its mouth. Our path lay through a wild and 
picturesque portion of the Bornean Island. Vegeta- 
tion on all sides was most luxuriant, and the torrid 
atmosphere was barely fragrant with the half-hid- 
den odors of the jasmine and the tulip. 

On the opposite side, or across the river, was a vast 
jungle which extended far to the eastward. 
really a treeless swamp, seldom trodden by man, 
abounding in lizards, crocodiles, and other small 
animals, and altogether fraught with such a dismal 
appearance as to send a thrill of aversion and gloom 
into the heart of the beholder. 

Persons who have seen the low marshes of old Vir- 
ginia may form a faint idea of the locality above de- 
scribed. I know of no other place on earth better 
fitted to be called the abode of despair and of deso- 
lation. 

Our party was small, made up of two Malays, an 
Englishman and myself. The natives were armed 
with bows and arrows, and with sumpitans. The 
Englishman and the writer had each small hunting- 
rifles and bowie-knives. 

“T think, cap’n,” said the English sportsman, (he 
was, in reality, an official of the Sarawak govern- 
ment,) just as we had emerged from a dense copse 
into a clearing, “that two fallen deer out of twelve 
on the wing would be called pretty poor luck in your 
country ?” , 

“I have never had enough experience in deer- 
shooting in America to answer that question satis- 
factorily,” I replied. “As game is so plentiful here, 
I certainly agree with you as to our poor luck,” 

“We can hope for better luck before the day closes, 
for it’s often the case here that if luck begins poorly 
at one end, it concludes fairly at the other. Borneo 
is a queer place; you can’t travel a mile without fall- 
ing in with some sort of an adventure, and the worst 
of it is, one never knows what’s coming until it 
comes.” 

I was just building air-castles as to what our expe- 
riences of the day might be, when I saw the Malays 
forty rods ahead of us in a state of great excitement. 
We had just entered the woods again, and the trees 
and shrubbery were interwoven so closely together 
that it was with difficulty that our eyes followed the 
strange movements of the natives. 

“I guess Kataw has sighted another deer,” I said 
to my companion. 

Kataw was the name of one of the Malays, a stout 
muscular, overgrown fellow, who rarely Broke loose 
from his natural laziness without some good reason 
therefor. 

“Any thing but a deer!” said the sportsman, excit- 
edly. “Kataw knows too well that a deer wouldn’t 
stop to look at that sort of maneuvring. Let us 
make haste.” 

Picking out our path as well as we might, clamber- 


It was’ 


municated to my English friend the cause of so much 
commotion, who, upon sighting the same, prepared 
to level his rifle. 

“A babyroussa, cap’n, as you are alive! and the 
first I’ve seen for a twelve-month.” 

I looked, and beheld something that I had never 
seen or even read of before. A living animal, much 
larger than the largest of wild boars, was lying half- 
concealed beneath a netting of palmleaf and under- 
brush. He lay directly in front of us, and I was able 
to discover only his neck and head. 

It was the most ferocious of faces that he wore. It 
stretched out long and pointed, and the snout, which 
very nearly resembled that of a porcupine, was ren- 
dered more ungainly by four tusks, two of which 
projected from the lower and two from the upper jaw. 
The former tusks looked for all the world like an el- 
ephant’s; but the upper tusks are best described by 
saying that they were ivory fish-hooks without the 
barbs, and gigantic in size. These were the least 
formidable of the four. . 

The animal was perfectly conscious of our pres- 
ence, though as little dismayed as a stone wall, or the 
thicket which sheltered him. This fact tended to 
show that he was afraid neither to fight nor to fall. 
Between him and myself intervened a small cluster 
of mango trees of short growth, which, in case of im- 
mediate or sudden danger, I counted upon as means 
of protection. 

Meanwhile, the Malays having consulted with my 
companion, set about making the attack. To ap- 
proach the babyroussa meant to run into the jaws of 
death, and yet it was necessary to do so. 

I say “necessary”? because a Malay never deems it 
honorable to slay an animal without having first 
aroused it to a sense of its own danger. To draw the 
babyroussa out of its lair, therefore, was the first 
thing to be done in the case. 

I was stationed, with my rifle loaded and levelled, 
just behind the cluster of mangoes; the Englishman 
stood to the left, likewise on his guard; one of the 
Malays was on my right in front of the cluster, with 
drawn bow in hand, 

Kataw, the other Malay, ventured to make the first 
attack. Advancing to within a dozen feet of the an- 
imal, who winked his slimy eyes, and grunted out his 
wrath, he let fly an arrow. 

As quick as the flight of a partridge, the babyroussa 
darted out from his woody covert and made straight 
for Kataw. 

There was intense excitement for the moment, and 
arrows and bullets were flying promiscuously through 
the air. 

The clearing away of the smoke revealed Kataw 
lying upon the ground with his left leg pierced by 
the sharp tysks of the babyroussa. 

“Knife him, cap’n!” shouted the Englishman, 
drawing his bowie and rushing forward. 

The Malay uttered shrieks of pain, and just then 
an arrow from his companion lodged in the right 
flank of the animal and caused him to loosen his hold 
and to look up. 

“Take that, you imp!’ shouted the Englishman; 
and, at the word, he plunged his knife into the side 
of the fierce beast. As he did so, the babyroussa 
sprang away. The knife was wrenched from the 
hand of the gentleman, and both animal and knife 
were going at rapid speed across the clearing. 

“Follow him!”’ was shouted, and we started off in 
pursuit. 

“Don’t let him strike water!” exclaimed my com- 
panion. 

We followed fully an eighth of a mile. Finding 
himself hotly pursued, and gradually losing strength, 
our game turned his course towards the river. 

If he succgeded in reaching the water, he would 
swim under and gain a place of safety on the other 
side. This was a result that was not acceptable to 
us; so, although the animal ran at a rapid speed, we 
managed to keep nearly apace with him, and only 
awaited a proper time for another shot. 

Fortunately, his course led him against a slight el- 
evation, over which he must necessarily have passed 
in order to reach the river. 

He began the ascent, but not with the light and 
easy step that he had previously exhibited. 

“Now is your chance, cap’n! Aim for the head!” 

I paused and fired, and never made a better shot. 
When the smoke cleared, there lay the babyroussa 
struggling upon its side at the foot of the ascent. 

“Well done, cap’n!”’ said my English friend, over- 
joyed at ‘the happy result. “You have settled and 
salted down a genuine babyroussa, and a male one, 
too!” 

We spent some time in an examination of the ani- 
mal. There was nothing attractive, nothing assur- 
ing, in his deathly appearance ; but still he command- 
ed respect, and had proved his title of being a “brave 
warrior.” 

He was a mammoth in size. He could not have 
been less than five or six feet in length, was about as 
tall as a large Newfoundland dog, and his skin, un- 
like that of a common boar, was only sparsely cov- 
ered with bristles. 

I learned from the explanation of the Englishman 
that his home was in the marsh across the river, and 
that he had probably strayed off from the main herd. 

The wounds of the luckless Kataw, though some- 
what ghastly, were not serious. Indeed, he had torn 


thereby allaying the flow of blood. The Englishman 
pronounced him more frightened than hurt. 
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ing over fallen trunks, and getting entangled in the 
prickly meshes of the underbrush, losing faith and 





the scene of bewilderment. 


COBBETT’S COURTSHIP. 
| Willian Cobbett, who to this generation is little 


patience at the same time, we arrived, at length, at , more than a name, was familiar to our fathers through 


his voluminous political writings. He was a vigor- 


shades, with thin nettings curtaining every opening.| The Malays, in their own language, of course, com- ! ous writer, blunt and bluff in his mode of putting his ' pies. 





peculiar notions, and not without surly humor. 
these, and many other respects, he was a representa- 


off a part of his frock and bound it around his leg, |’ 


In 


tive John Bull. He despised all tinsel and show, 
and loved useful arts and frugal habits. In this he 
resembled our own Franklin. 

The story of how Cobbett met and was attracted 
towards the young girl who became his wife is emi- 
nently characteristic of the man. It happened while 
quartered as a soldier in New Brunswick, and may 
be a useful hint to others in search of a true help- 
mate. 

“He first saw her in company for about an hour 
one evening. Shortly afterwards, in the dead of 
winter, when the snow lay several feet thick on the 
ground, he chanced in his walk at break of day to 
pass the house of her parents. It was hardly light, 
but there was she out in the cold, scrubbing a wash- 
ing-tub. That action made her mistress of Cobbett’s 
heart forever. No sooner was he out of hearing than 
he exclaimed,— 

“<*That’s the girl for me!’ 

“She was the daughter of a sergeant of artillery, 
and then only thirteen. To his intense chagrin, the 
artillery was ordered to England, and she had to 
go with her father. Cobbett by this time had man- 
aged to save one hundred and fifty guineas, the prod- 
uce of extra work. Considering that Woolwich, to 
which his sweetheart was bound, was a gay place» 
and that she there might find many suitors, who, 
moved by her beauty, might tempt her by their 
wealth, he sent her all his precious guineas, and 
prayed that she would use them freely, for he could 
get plenty more. He urged her to buy good clothes, 
and live in pleasant lodgings, and be as happy as she 
could until he was able to join her, 

“Four long years elapsed before they met. Cob- 
bett, when he reached England, found her a maid- 
of-all-work, at five dollars a year. On their meeting, 
without saying a word about it, she placed in his 
hands his parcel of one hundred and fifty guineas 
unbroken. He obtained his discharge from the army, 
and married the brave and thrifty woman. She 
made him an admirable wife. Never was he tired 
of speaking her praises, and whatever comfort and 
success he afterwards enjoyed, it was his delight to 
ascribe to her care and to her inspiration.” 
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For the Companion. 
AN INDIAN BURIAL. 





The Indian modes of burial are peculiar, and are 
interesting from the great variety of crude but poetic 
superstitions which nearly every tribe associates with 
the dead. The belief of the immortality of the soul 
seems to have existed among all the aborigines of 
this country from pre-historic times, and not to have 
been corrpted by the dark rituals of paganism, such 
as were found on the bloody altars of Mexico and 
Peru. 

The Indian believes that he will meet again his fa- 
vorite horse or trusty dog in the Land of the Here- 
after; that the soul will need its old weapons of war, 
its implements of domestic and every-day life, and 
perhaps require the light of a burning pile at mid- 
night to assist it on its upward journey. 

But in all these superstitions, there is little when 
we contrast them with the cruel rites.and ceremonies 
of what is regarded as more enlightened heathénism, 
that is repulsively gross, or brutal... There are, how- 
ever, some light exceptions. I have recently wit- 
nessed an Indian burial in Kansas, which, though it 
has rude and cruel associations, I particularly wish 
to describe. It lingers in mind like a picture, and 
seems more like a forest romance than a scene of re- 
ality. 

My father is a physician, but having little practice 
in the sparsely-setticd country, he moved our family 
out upon the prairie, and while he and the boys at- 
tend to the farm, mother and I keep our little log 
cabin as pleasant and tidy as loving hearts and will- 
ing hands can make it. 

Now do not depreciate our little home because it is 
in a log cabin, for it is the dearest little home in the 
world. If I had the time, and the editor of the Com- 
panion would give me room, I would give you a de- 
scription of it, and then Iam sure you would desire 
to come and visit me. 

There is not a house within a mile of us. But just 
over the bluff, in the timber, near the banks of the 
“Marais des Cynges,” are encamped part of a tribe 
of Indians. Every time my mother bakes any thing 
that is unusually nice, I take a portion of it to a ven- 
erable squaw named Na-mo-ta, who is nearly a hun- 
dred years old—the grandmother of the tribe. 








Sometimes in these visits I take candy and beads 
to the children, who follow me chattering like mag- 
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A few days since, while training some vines 
over our porch, I was startled by a pleasantly- 
uttered “JIow,”’ at my side (How is the Indian’s 
invariable salutation), 

Turning, | saw Wa-mo-hee-ta, an Indian girl of 
about fifteen. She handed me a charmingly-ar- 
ranged bouquet of some of our rarest and most 
beautiful prairie flowers; also a pair of bracelets 
made from the rattles of a snake, fastened with a 
clasp curiously wrought from a shell found in the | 
Marais des Cygnes, 
delicate way of begging (for these Indians are in- 
veterate beggars), so I brought out some little 
presents for her. She, however, with a decided 
shake of the head, said,— 

“No, Me no swap. 
good squaw.” 

Then, turning to go, she added, “Come, Mish- 
ko-ha! He die all quick! He be putie in hole! 
Come, see,”” 


no. Me give. You heap 





I could only gather from this that Mish-ko-ha, 
the oldest son of old Na-mo-ta, was dead and 
about to be buried, I hastened with my friend 
to witness the novel proceeding. 

We reached a pleasant opening in the woods 
just as the funeral procession entered it from the 
other side. The body was wrapped in blankets, 
and ecarricd on a litter that had been made of 
poles with a blanket placed over them. 

Resting their burden on the branches of the 
trees, the Indians seated themselves the 
ground, smoking and talking, while the squaws 
busied themselves in digging the grave. This is 
the Indian custom, The women do 
the work 

Atte 


on 


you know. 
the men look on! 
“the grave was dug, as Wa-mo-hee-ta 
said, the body was “putie in hole.’ Then com- 
menced the mourning ceremonics. Such un- 
earthly sereeches and yells I never before heard. 
The squaws pulled their hair, and the men wrung 
their hands, as if in mortal agony. 

They then placed in the grave the various 
articles that it is supposed the dead Indian would | 
need upon his new hunting-grounds. 
powder and shot, a sack of corn, an elaborate 
head-gear, and a pair of moccasins, were all de- 
posited with great solemnity with the body. 
Then the squaws went vigorously to work re- 
placing the earth in the grave. 
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After the burial I attempted to leave, but Wa- 
mo-hee-ta held me, intimating that the best of the 
funeral ceremonies were yet to come. Ina few 
moments 2 pony was led towards the cirele of 
mourners, The poor brute trotted along with as 
much enthusiasm as if going toa bin of oats. 
No such pleasure, however, awaited him. 
the contrary, after he was made to stand over the 
grave, guns and arrows were pointed at his heart, 
and the next instant the poor creature lay dead 
Across the new-made mound, where he was left 
for the future use of Wa-mo-hee-ta. 

Alter the dead Indian had been provided for, a 
division of the property of the deceased was made. 
This was done by the chief. 
isfied ff. 





I saw some dissat- 

ices among the crowd, but no one of the 

relatives ventured to murmur at the division. 
When the crowd turned to leave the place, the 


On! 


squaws shouldered the shovels while the Indians 
mounted their ponies or strolled leisurely away. 


Wa-mo-hee-ta, as she bade me good-by, pointed | 
out a tall, fine-looking Indian, and made me un- | 


derstand that as soon as he was able to give her 
father three ponies she was to marry him. 
ponies is considered quite a high price for a wife, 
but Wa-mo-hee-ta is a bright, active girl, and her 
father knows her value. 

If the ponies are forthcoming, I shall try and 


all about it. Cc. & E. 
—__+@>——______ 


GOOD-BY. 


Good-by, good-by ! it is the sweetest blessing 
That falls from mortal lips on mortal ear, 
The weakness of our human love conte sing, 
The promise that a love more strong is near— 
May God be with you! 


Why do we say it when the tears are starting? 
Why must a word so sweet bring only pain? 
Our love seems All-sufficient till the parting, 
And then we feel it impotent and vain— 
May God be with you! 


oO, may He guide, and bless, and keep you ever, 
fe who is strong to battle with your foes; 
Ww hen fails, Iis love can fail you never 
And all your need He in His w isdom knows— 
May God be with you! 


Better than earthly presence, e’en the dearest, 
Is the great blessing that our partings bring: 
For in the loneliest moments God is nearest, 
And from our sorrows heavenly comforts spring, 
If God be with us, 


Good-by, good-by! with latest breath we say it, 
A legacy of hope, and faith, and love; 
Parting must come, we cannot long delay it, 
Sut, one in Him, we hope to meet above, 
If God be with us. 






Good-by! ’tis all we have for one another 
Our love, more strong than death, is he siplees still, 
For none can take the burden from his brother, 
Or shield, except by prayer, from any ill— 
May God be with you! 
Sunday Magazine. 
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DREAMS. 

The stuff that dreams are made of is certainly 
of the flimsiest, yet they may, and often do, ex- 
ercise a serious influence not only on one’s sleep- 
ing but his waking life. A gentleman who was 
rich, enjoying apparently good health, and hav- 
ing troops of friends, was once congratulated by 
another on his prosperous circumstances, 

“Never,” he replied, “call a man happy till 
you know how he sleeps. How can one be hap- 
py who dreams every night that he is with the 
devil?” 

The mind is sometimes unusually 
dreams, and powers are brought into exercise | 
which the dreamer had not before dreamed that | 
he possessed, 

The writer, 
company of several punsters, and though he had 
never before perpetrated a pun, and, indeed, rath- 
er despised the practice, when night came and 
he entered dreamland, he found himself guilty 
of two puns. It being proposed to introduce a 
fire-grate into his room, he remarked (in his 
dream) that it would be a grate addition to his 


| comfort, and not at all groting to his feelings. 
His rifle, |" 


rhe conversation afterwards turning on canni- 
balism, he remarked, still in his dream, that he 
would rather be drunk than be eaten. 

The writer can also testify from his own expe- 
rience to the possibility of accomplishing in a 
dream what has taxed the mind invain during 
its waking hours. A mathematical problem, 
which defy solution by day, has 
solved itself in a dream, and what is more, the 
solution has been remembered on awaking next 
morning. 


seemed to 


Numerous cases are on record of persons com- 
posing poetry in their dreams, who had no poet- 
| ical faculty when awake. In a recent number of | 
|the Cornhill Magazine an account is given of a} 
| lady who beheld, in her sleep, a long procession 


| of great poets, with Milton at their head, passing | \ 
| along the banks of a river on a beautiful even- | 


‘ing; and as they went, they joined in chanting 


' the following song, which, if it is not poetry, 


certainly shows that the mind exhibited the pow- | 
er in sleep to make rhyme, which the person did | 
not seem to possess when she was awake: 


“When the sun is high, 
Onur craft let us ply, 

To labor yield the day; 
But when ut 
O, then love calls 

‘And the call we-must obey 


“When darkens the sky 
Our toils we lay by, 
And to the tryst away; 
For when nigh . falls, 
O, then love calls, 
And the c. A we must obey.” 





alls, 


. . . | 
The powerful influence of dreams is illustrat- | 


ed by another remarkable instance. 
thirteen, engaged in business during the day, was | 


so eager in the pursuit of knowledge that he ate | | 


tended a night-school where, as most of his class- | 
mates were adults, it required a strenuous effort | 
on his part to maintain hls position. 

After 
tion of the mind, he began to be exceedingly 
troubled with nightmare. After 


Three 


active in | 


when a boy, was one day in the | 


A boy veal 


six or seven months of this over-exer- ' 


an hour or two | 





aloud, after which his slumber would be again 
dreamless, though disturbed and unrefreshing. 
There was no remedy for this terrible affliction 
except a cessation of study, to which the boy 
| would not consent. So the trouble went on, to 


had a strange dream. 

A beautiful face seemed to bend over him— 
,one he had never seen before—and in a sweet 
voice informed him that if a person would watch 


I suspected that this was a| be present at the wedding feast, and may tell you | by his bedside, and when the nightmare seized 


| him, would repeat the Lord’s Prayer, he would 
be set free to sleep in peace. 

After the dream had been repeated several 
times the boy told it to his family, who all 
laughed at him except his elder sister. She de- 
termined to make the experiment. On her re- 
peating the Lord’s Prayer the sleejiing boy took 
it up and repeated it after her, and immediately 
sank into a peaceful slumber. The experiment 
was repeated, and after nine or ten days the 


some visits. 
and the success of the cure by the circumstance 


a statement he had read, that wounds made by 
the application of a heated iron might be cured 
by a similar application the next day. 


might also be removed, on the principle that 
“like cures like.” 

The use of the Lord’s Prayer, he supposed. 
was accidental. Any other familiar passage 
| would have answered the purpose as well. The 


been only imaginary. The remembrance of a 
very distinct. 
—-——-—--- +> -—--— -—— 
AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Entering the old historical library of Windsor 
Castle one day, Queen Victoria said to her libra- 
rian,— 

“Do you know that Miss Strickland’s ‘Lives 
of the Queens of Scotland’ have made me a de- 
voted admirer of the House of Stuart?” 

“No, madam,” was the complimentary and 
neatly-timed reply, “I was not aware of that; 
| but I know that in spite of Miss Strickland’s 
‘Lives,’ Lam a devoted admirer of the House of 
| Hanover. - 

Agnes Strickland, the charming author of the 
Lives of both the Stuart and the Hanoverian 
Queens, died in the month of July, at Hamp- 
stead, England, at the advanced age of seventy 
years. There are few lovers of history who are 
not acquainted with her lives of female sove- 
reigns, 

She was the third daughter of a country gen- 
tleman, Mr. Thomas Strickland, of Reydon Hall, 
and a descendant of a very ancient family in 
Westmoreland. Her brothers and sisters were 
gifted like herself with literary tastes, and facili- 
ty in the use of the pen. 

She became an historian through the influence 
of the poetry of Sir Walter Scott, which hada 
peculiar charm for her in childhood. The old 
legends and romances of Scotland, under the en- 
chantment of Scott’s coloring, were to her noon- 
day visions and waking dreams. It was the he- 
roes and heroines that made such a vivid im- 
pression upon her girlhood that she so carefully 
studied in after life, giving the rich results of 
her study to the world. Miss Strickland fur- 
| nishes another happy illustration of a highly in- 
| fluential and useful character directed to a life- 
work and moulded into excellence by the read- 
ing of a single book. 

She began her literary life as a poet, choosing 








as an initial subject the “War of the Roses.” | 


Her verse delighted Campbell, and she in turn 
| became fascinated by the heroic muse of Byron, 
after the poet entered upon the Grecian struggle. 
Her “Lives of the Queens of England from the 
Norman Conquest’—the fruit of years of re- 
search and study, for which all of her early life 
seemed budding and blossoming—appeared in 
successive volumes from 1840 to 1849. It was 
followed by the “Lives of the Queens of Scot- 
land,” and by the “Bachelor Kings.” She is ac- 
knowledged the best historian of the period of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, whose original papers she 
| published, and of whom she wrote con amore. 
Miss Strickland, like Mrs. Muhlbach, in Ger- 
| many, was respected as historical authority, and 
regarded as a literary benefactor. Her old age 





was passed amid the quiet of books, the enjoy- | 


| ment of literary society, and the veneration and | 
| respect of a large circle of personal friends. She 
| received from the government a Civil Pension | 
of £100 a year. 
Her works are pure, sympathetic, and toned 


of quiet sleep, he would be compelled to go | | with literary skill to the subject under review; 


through the whole of his lessons, and recite them | and amid all the pictures of the delights, the | 


the serious injury of his health, till one night he 


nightmare ceased altogether to make its trouble- | 
| 

The dreamer explained the nature of the dream ! 
that the day before he had been thinking about ; 


This, he | 
thought, suggested the idea that his nightmare | 


| beautiful face he beheld again in reality, twenty- | 
four years after—but the resemblance may have | 


face after such a lapse of time cannot have been | 


Ss 
splendors and the miseries of royalty, the reader 
is made to feel that . 


“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
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LUMBER AND FORESTs. 

A gentleman of Montreal, who has made the 
trade in lumber a subject of thought and sty dy. 
has recently made the startling statement tha: 
ten or twelve years from this time all the foress 
that can be used for lumber in the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains, will have beey q : 
stroyed. He adds, also, that'when this count 
begins to depend wholly upon Canada for wood, 
the Canadian forests cannot furnish a supply for 
a longer period than three years. 

If this is true, within twenty years from thy 
time the eastern and central portions of the coup. 
try will be.compelled to bring all the tin) 
needed for building purposes from the Paci, 
States or from beyond the sea. Still further, the 
same gentleman says that the North of Euroye 
| has been already exhausted; and this means thet 


| we must come in competition with England { 
the lumber we shall need. 

No doubt these statements are somewhat exay. 
gerated, but at the best the facts are bad enough, | 
| At the rate our forests are now cut down, they 
cannot last a generation. An acre of timber lang 
produces so many thousand feet of lumber, and 
| the amount can be definitely estimated. Whey 
| we know just how much land is still covered with 


») pine and spruce, the only woods that are really 


| wateatie and still abundant, a simple “sum iy 
| arithmetic’’ will show how long the supply will 
| last. Coal has increased in price in England 
within a few years. This has been partly be. 
‘cause statistics show that it cannot last foray 
| indefinite period. Yet the wood of our forests is 
| used in a fearfully reckless way, when it can be 
| proved that in thirty years, at the present rate of 
| consumption, there will be no forests left fit to 
| cut down for lumber. 

| Itis well known that forests have a very in. 
| portant influence on climate. In treeless coun. 
i tries rain seldom falls. The ground becomes 
| parched and dry, and other plants refuse to grow, 
In half a century, or more, this continent would 
be an uninhabitable desert if its woods and trees 
were all destroyed to-day. 

These facts ought to be widely known. They 
should teach several important lessons. In the 
first place, trees cannot be forced in their grow. 
ing. They ought, therefore, to be used economi- 
cally, that our forests may last until others are 
approaching maturity. In Europe, trees are pro 
tected by law. The governments of some coun 
tries own the forests, and punish severely the 
unauthorized destruction of a tree. Some of the 
Western States have already begun to pay for the 
planting of trees by exempting those who doit 
from a part of their taxation. The whole coun 
try should do the same, and everybody ought to 
help. 

From the facts given, we see that trees are use 
ful not only when they are no longer trees, but 
they maintain the climate and increase the rail- 
fall. We need the wood, but we cannot afford to 
spare an acre of forest. Therefore, whenever we 
cut down one noble pine shaft, either the gover 
ment or individuals should regulate the matter, 
so that its loss is made up by the growth of at- 
other to take its place. 


++. 


POOR TAN. 

Grandpa did not like dogs. In all his life he had 
never been known to pet or notice one, still less to 
harbor one of them in his house. But what could he 
do when a dear friend, going South in an almest 
hopeless search for health, gave his little black and 
| tan terrier to Uncle Clarence, with a request that it 
| might be fed and loved a little for its master’s sake? 

Oddly enough, the little creature attached itself 
to grandpa from the very first, always following him 
when he walked, and when he stood still, going down 
on its knees, with eyes and ears attent, and such a 
comical expression of rapt devotion in every line of 
its little black figure that we used to laugh and say 
that Tan was praying. 

I'm afraid that was wicked. But there came 4 
time when we did not laugh any more. If those old 
Hindoo stories are true, I believe Tan was once a0 
Oriental courtier, and that he enthroned grandpa i 
the place of the gorgeous despot whose feet he used 
tolick. But this cringing servility was much more 
graceful and natural in a dog than it ever could be 
in aman. 

Grandpa’s private room at the bank was considered 
by Tan as under his especial guardianship. No ont; 
however well known, was permitted to enter it dur- 
ing its owner’s absence. Once when a teller and 
clerk tried to tease the poor beastie by intruding into 
| this sanctum, they were attacked so furiously that 
| they had to seek an inglorious retreat on the top of 4 
high desk ; and not only this, but they found it neces 
' sary to stay there until the President came to raise 
the siege. Tan’s sharp teeth were equal to a char? 
of bayonets. 








There came a sad time when grandpa was sick. 4¢ 
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he lay unconscious in that dreadful sleep that some- 
times comes to strong men as well as to those who 
pring it on by mental overwork—all the house was 
hushed, Tan, as still as the rest, lay on a rug, his 
mournful eyes never moving from the bed. The 
doctor came, and when he had straightened the sick 
n’s arm, and was about to pierce it with his lancet, 
fierce and swift as a Bengal tiger, Tan rushed upon 
and would have done him grave injury if the 
anxious crowd of friends had not come to the rescue. 
Amighty soul dwelt in that little black body. 

After that he was shut out of the sick-room, but he 
Jay in wait for the doctor, and sprang upon him like 
athunder-bolt the next time he visited the house. He 
had his own views of medical practice ; and some will 
say they were quite as correct as the doctor’s. 

Poor little Tan! such love and faith as his ought 
tobe immortal. Perhaps they are! Who knows? 

No one could have been so wicked as to kill him; 
put in some unknown way he was poisoned, and fell 
jnto mortal agonies. Grandpa sent for the best doc- 
tor he could find. I believe he would have tele- 





him 





graphed for a whole council of doctors if he had | 


thought they would be of service to his little friend. 
But the poor beastie suffered out his little day, and 
then was at rest. We dug his grave, and it was a 
yery mournful procession that bore him to it. The 


tears were rolling down grandpa’s cheeks. He had 
forgotten long ago that he did not like dogs. We all | 


felt that we had lost one of our chief treasures, and 
that what we laid in that little grave was only a 
small part of what had gone away from us. 

jrandpa has had many greater, and wiser, and 
richer friends, but I do not believe there has ever 
peat for hima truer heart than that which rests in 
the humble grave of poor little Tan. M. E. T. 
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DIMINUTIVES. 

There is a curious tendency among people in a low 
state of refinement and civilization to make a large 
use of diminutive terms of expression, belittling 
themselves and their possessions, especially in the 
presence of strangers. 

This is especially the case among the Polynesians, 
in the island of Rarotonga and elsewhere. They are 
fond of prefixing the syllables “mea,” or “maaga,” 
signifying “ta bit of,” to other words. Thus, instead 
of speaking of a ship or a man, it is always a “bit of 
aship,” anda “bitofaman.” When they invite you 
to a great feast, they ask you in the most humble 
way to partake of “something wrapped up in leaves.”” 
A plantation is a “holeful of earth,” or a “leafful of 
soil.” If a sailor has caught a shark, he describes it 
asa minnow, and the farmer protests that the com- 
fortable house he lives in is only an “ant-hole.” 

The same choice of diminutives is noticed by the 
traveller in Siberia. On entering a peasant’s house, 
he is asked in Russian, “Would you not like a very 
little of tiny milk ?” and on leaving, he says, “Good- 
by, little mothers.”” The driver of the sleigh address- 
es his horses as “little pigeons,” or “children,”’ and 
so on. 

In all languages diminutives are terms of endear- 
ment, “like “darling” (little dear) in our own, and 
perhaps a strong sense that their property is much 
more valuable to themselves than to others, is a 
reason why uncultivated people are so fond of these 
expressions. 

eee ae 
PAINLESS CAUTERIZING. 

There are certain diseases where cauterizing with 
hot iron is the most effective remedy. It is a sure 
preventive of hydrophobia if the wounded part be 
cauterized immediately; and the same is probably 
true in the bite of a venomous serpent. 

But the pain of such an operation is intense, and 
many shrink from the use of hot iron even when it 
promises ultimate relief or cure. But recent exper- 
iments have proved that the use of the iron will be 
painless if it is raised to a white heat. The intense 
heat instantly destroys the tissues, and there is no 
consciousness of pain. Experiments were made on 
men, and girls, and horses, with similar results. In 
hocase was there the slightest evidence of suffer- 
ing. It is difficult to produce such a heat, but its re- 
sults are most satisfactory. 

—_—_———__+o>——_——_——- 
THE BLUE-FISH A SHARK, 

The blue-fish gives fine sport to fishermen, and 
furnishes appetizing dishes for the table. 
No other fish does so much damage on the Atlantic 
coast. 


The report of the Fish Commissioners as- 


curious story of the art which Her Majesty displayed 
at the marriage of the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge to prevent her uncle, the King of Hanover, 
from signing the marriage contract before Prince 
Albert. Assoon as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
handed Her Majesty the pen, she suddenly dodged 
round the table, placed herself next to her husband, 
signed, and handed the pen to Prince Albert before 
the King could prevent it. 

She almost quarrelled, too, with Louis Phillippe on 
the occasion of her first royal visit to France, be- 
cause the Duke of Montpensier allowed a chamber- 
lain to hand her a glass of water, instead of handing 
it himself. It is understood now that she insisted on 
giving all her own daughters precedence over the 
Grand Duchess, it being the rule of the British Court 
that born princesses of England are to have prece- 
dence of the wives of the English princes, always 
excepting the Princess of Wales, who immediately 
follows the Queen, 


ee 


INVENTION IN DRESS. 

An English lady won a rich husband, a few years 
| ago, by her skill in turning some shavings into be- 
coming ornaments, when her purse was empty. A 
Newport lady has been through a similar experience, 
| 8o far as dress is concerned. We hope her ingenui- 
| ty will bring her a good husband, if she wants ones. 


| and invention were much greater than her means. 


| Invited to one of the villa parties, where she knew 
point lace would be at a discount, and diamonds at 
| Arunning scale of magniticence, she sect her wits to 
work to make herself presentable in such a gorgeous 
| company. 
' She had neither point lace nor diamonds, and 
what is much more to the point, she had no money 
| to buy much more than a calico gown. What was 
to be done? She did as Cinderella did—trans- 
formed what to the less brilliant mind was untraus- 
| formable, by the aid of her fairy godmother—moth- 
er wit. 
| Hanging up in her closet was an old white silk 
|—yellowed, wrinkled, tattered. Its next allotted 
| use was to figure in a patchwork quilt; but in her 
| dilemma this ghost of a gown, this phantom from 
| ascore or more parties confronted her, and with it 
}a sudden inspiration. She took the phantom from 
| its peg and opened her paint-box—for she is an ar- 
| tist of no mean ability—opened her paint-box, and 
presently over the faded surface sprang a delicate 
tracery of field flowers. And the end of her labor 
was the result that not only Solomon in all his glo- 
ry was eclipsed, but all the other women in their 
diamonds and lace. 


ical aieatiniaitee 
THE DECEITFUL ALLIGATOR. 


To play with danger when it looks dead is a great 
mistake. So found the pigs, and they nearly caused 
a man to share their fate. 


The large alligator that was caught a few days 
since was kept tied to the trunk of a large tree near 
the water, just in the rearof Ocklawahawharf. The 
Palatka hogs rendezvous at that point for the pur- 
yose of feasting upon the refuse of Smith’s tfish- 
1ouse. For several days after the ’gator was se- 
cured, he laid himself out flat on the margin, and to 
all appearances was dead. 

Hogs got familiarized with the long black object 
until they took the liberty of sticking their noses 
under the side of the monster and commenced root- 


ing. 

Guick as a flash, the animal brought the force of 
his prodigious tail around, that sent an old sow 
sprawling in the water. Making another circle with 
his head and tail, he gulped down several young pigs. 
In the affray he broke the end of his chain, and 
would have been free but for the interference of a 
man with a small boat. This man caught the end of 
the chain and fastened it to the stern seat, when the 
alligator commenced gyrating, and at every turn in 
the water he coiled the chain still tighter around his 
body. One more circle would have drawn both man 
and boat under the water, but, fortunately, the man 
had just time to loose the chain and free himself. In 
the meantime, the alligator made his escape, but the 
tightness of the chain choked him to death. Next 
morning he was found dead on the beach.—Palatka 

erald. 
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LUCKY STUDENTS, 

The students, who are earning money to pay col- 
lege bills by serving as waiters at the White Moun- 
tains are faring well. They not only earn good 
wages, but receive handsome gifts from wealthy 
visitors. They prove, also, that education fits one to 
be a good waiter as well as a good teacher or law- 
yer,—in fact, for most positions in life. 

There are thirty Bates College (Lewiston) students 
at the Glen House, acting as table waiters. The 
young gentlemen have given excellent satisfaction. 
One gentleman, a_ wealthy sea-captain of Salem, 





the West gave her student waiter $20. 


were formerly abundant to the voracious habits of | the presence of these cultivated young gentlemen, 


the blue-tish. 

Estimating the number of blue-fish at only 100,- 
0, which is a very moderate estimate, it is safe to 
predict that they average, each, a destruction of 


twenty smaller fish per day. This would give an! 


anual average of seven hundred millions destroyed 
by this single species. It is not surprising that 
many Varieties of fish used for the table are thin- 
ning out when such voracious sharks are daily busy 
on the Atlantic coast. 
a 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S ETIQUETTE, 

Queen Victoria is a noble woman and a model 

Queen; but she is a great stickler for royal forms and 


ceremonies, and adheres rigidly to the rules of eti- 
quette, 


Precedence, 
tha husband, the Prince Consort, when he first 


to England. 





asking him over his shoulder if he would like an- 


| other chop. Yet he was constrained to acknowledge | 


| that the students served very efficiently and courte- 
ously. 

| -—— —+~&e—_——_ —— 

| DEFICIENT IN CURIOSITY. 

Press interviewers and collectors of scandal would 

| soon be discouraged if they pushed their questions 

| in Mohammedan countries. Mr. Layard, in asking 

| for statistics of population and business in an East- 

| ern city, received the following answer from a city 

| official : 


| My Illustrious Friend and Joy of my Liver,—The 
| thing you ask of me is both diflicult and useless. 


} ave pas: my days in this place, [| 
Although I have passed all my day pee grees, 5 | On the receipt of 25 cents we will send by mail 20 new | in the world. 


| have neither counted the houses, nor have [ in- 


| A good story is told of a young lady whose taste 


Mass., gave the students $300,—$10 each. This gen- | of Scripture Proper Names; Christian Names of Men and 
tleman, it is understood, is Capt. John Bertram. | Women; Modern Biographical Names; Metric System of 
Another gentleman from New York gave the student | weightsand Measures; Words and Phrases from Foreign 
| who waited on his table $50. A wealthy lady from | 7 
This lady is | 
But he is | aiding six young men in obtaining an education in a 
avery shark in the destruction of smaller fishes. | Western college. A Southern gentleman who was | ale, including the payment of postage by us, for 95 cents. 

stopping at the Glen House, on learning the fact 

that college students were serving his table, was ex- 
: | ceedingly nonplussed, and could not reconcile his 
cribes the diminution of many kinds of fishes that | ideas of civilization and the indignity of labor with 


my lamb! seek not after the things which concern 
thee not. Thou comest unto us, and we welcome 
thee. Go in peace. | 

| 





THE FAIR LUNATIC. 
A funny case of misplaced sympathy, like the fol- 
lowing, will occur once in a while—just often | 
enough to keep us in good humor. It is better to | 





pity and make a mistake than to be hard-hearted all | FOr Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


the time. A Legislative Committee visited an in- | 


sane asylum recently. 


One of the fatherly Senators stepped up to one of 
the young lady attendants, and said,— 

“My poor girl,do you know how long you have 
been here?” | 

The “poor girl’ smiled, and replied, “Nearly a 

ear.” 
“How long do you think you will have to stay?” 
continued the Senator, in the same sympathetic | 
tone. | 
“Well, sir,” continued the fair lunatic, “I shall | 
probably stay till they stop my wages, or I get mar- 
ried ;” and she walked away, laughing. 

The kind-hearted Senator looked after her with 
tears in his eyes, and murmured, “Poor thing! poor 
thing!’ while the “poor thing”’ related the affair to 
the matron, and laughed till she cried. 


a 


A BRIDE MARRIED WITH HER TOES, 
A comic song used to be sung, entitled “The Ton- 
goo Islands,” in which a certain dusky belle at her 
marriage 
“Had a ring upon her toes,” 


but we never supposed an English girl would ever 
be wedded in that way. In this case there was no 
help for it, however, The London Court Circular 
says: 





An extraordinary marriage took place in Jeving- 
ten, England, the ceremony being performed by the 
Very Rey. Archdeacon Phillpotts in the presence of | 
a large congregation. The nuptial pair both be- | 
longed to the parish of Jevington; but the singular | 
part is the fact that the bride has no arms, and the | 
ring had to be placed on the third toe of the left 
foot. Atthe conclusion of the marriage ceremony 
she signed the register, holding the pen with her | 
toes, and writing in a very fair “hand.” The bride | 
has accustomed herself to use her needle and do 
many other useful things with her toes. 


| 
| 
| 4+ 
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| STOPPING SCANDAL. 

It is easy to spread slanders, but hard to check 
| F 

| them. One may do mischief in a few minutes which 


| a lifetime of repentance cannot neutralize. 


A story is told of a woman who freely used her 
| tongue to the scandal of others, and made a confes- 
sion to the priest of what she had done. He gave 
ler a ripe thistle-top, and bade her go out in vari- 
| ous directions and scatter the seeds, one by one. 
| Wondering at the penance she obeyed, and then 
j returned and told her confessor. To her amaze- 
inent he bade her go back and gather the scattered 
seeds; and when she objected that it would be im- 
possible, he replied, it would be still more difficult 
to gather upand destroy all the evil reports which 
she had circulated about others. 





Y. C. INITIAL 
DOLLAR STATIONERY. 

This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, etc. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 


Webster’s Common School Dic- 
tionary. 


Webster's Dictionaries are regarded as the standard au- 
thority in OrTHOGRAPHY, DEFINITION and Pronuncia- 
TION. The Common School Edition should be the com- 
panion of every school-boy and girl who desires to speak 
and define correctly. Among other good things, it con- 
tains Rules for Pronunciation; Rules for Spelling; A List 
of Words Spelled in Two or More Different Ways; A List 





sanguages. It has been recently revised, contains 400 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
25 Bracket and Ornamental 


Designs, 6 bracket saw blades, 
also full directions for use. 
Sent by mail for $1 25. 


favs jeyourg | 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 


pages, and is illustrated with 250 cuts. We offer it for y 


liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 


MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


Musical Instruction! 















CARL ZERRAHN, B. J. LANG 
J.C. D. PARKER, J.K. PAINE, 
GEO. L. OSGOOD, DUDLEY BUCK, 

S 2. WHITING, S. A. EMERY, 
J NEILL, L. W. WHEELER, 
J.A. HILLS, H.L. ‘N , 
CHARLES SUCK, B. A os 
A. KIELBLOCK, G.F.3 kK, 
C. G. Cd ELLI, H. G. TUCKER, 
W. F. APTHORP, MRs. WM. GARREET, 
z < J. O'NEILL, MISS S.C. FISHER, 
2 F.S ¥ y 4 





TEIN 
31, 
MASON, 


SNOW, 
WULF FRIES, 
J. E. EICHLER, 
J.F. KRAUSS, 





L. W. 

H. E. HOLT. 
The above comprises the Faculty of Instructors of THE 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Boston Music Hall. Their enthusiastic and well-directed 
labors have contributed to make this institution THE 
LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. More 
than 10,000 pupils have availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of their eminent instructions since its organization 


| in 1867. 


Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement re- 
ceived and assigned to teachers of their own choosing, for 
private lessons, or classes of two, three, four or siz. NINE- 
TY-FIVE LESSONS PER TERM. Tuition $15 to $25. 

Evening Classes. Situations procured. 

NEW DEPARTMENT for instructing 
music in Public Schools opens with the 
14, l5 and 16. 

Address for circulars, 


yersons to teach 
‘all Term, Sept. 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 


PIANOS. 7 


WOODWARD & BROWN 





| Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 


Fair, Boston. 


ana. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—ly 


“New Chureh Musie Book 
FOR 1874-1875. 


THE LEADER! 


By H. R. Patmer, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 
Just issued and ready forsale. Its success already as- 
sured. Its price is a — to ante-war Church Book 
rates and its contents new, fresh, and cannot fail of win- 
ning a hearty endorsement from choir masters—the mu- 
sical profession and the musical public. Specimen pages 
free on application. 


PRICE $138. $1200 PER DOZEN. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests the 
merit of this book. The publishers are confident that no 
better Sabbath School Book has been published in years, 
and none given such entire satisfaction. 


Price 35 cents, Boards; $3 60 per dozen; $30 per 100. 


THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS AND ANTHEMS. 


This day published. Has been many years in prepara- 
tion and will be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr. Thomas’ 
Sacred Music—and who is not one? Asa Quartet Book 
for Choirs, it will be found indispensable. 

Cloth, $3 00. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 Broadway, N. Y. 


Price in Boards, $2 50. 


Ladies, Save your Dresses! 
BY USING 
**Smith’s Instant Dress Elevator.” 
It loops the dress 


in the Latest 
Style. It 

















into a 
“straight front” 
walking dress in 
one second, 
and back again as 
quickly! Can be 
changed from one 
dress to another 
in two min- 
utes. “They 
give perfect 

staction’’ 
c » verdict of 
all whotry them 
The ve many 


‘ i : 
The cut shows the inside of skirt, with 
“ EvevatTor”’ fixed in, 





Boston, Mass. 
| 


| Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 


quired into the number of inhabitants; and as to | and useful Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 


| what one person loads on his mules, and the other | 
Iti stows away in the bottom of his ship, this is no busi- 
at is well known that Queen Victoria has always | ness of mine. But, above all, as to the previous 
©n & social martinet on questions of etiquette and | history of this city, God only knows the amount of 
She had a long battle to wage in behalf | dirt and confusion that the infidels may ae eaten 
t were 
The Duke of Wellington told a , unprofitable for us to inquire into it. O my soul! O| ¢ 


before the coming of the sword of Is!am. 


| price by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion “oe | 


41 Temple Vlace. Boston, Mass. 


Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of | 


only one that will let the dress down after being ele- 
vated. -—Beware of IMITATIONS, asthey 
re WORSE than WORTHLESS! See that each isstamped 
mith’s Instant Dress Elevator.” Price 45 cents each, 
ILED FREE. Wholesale, 830 per gross. GREAT 
{OFFER. TWO “Elevators” will be given FREE a 
Premium to those who Subscribe for “SMITH’S ILLUS 
TRATED PATTERN BAZAAR” one year, sending One 
Dollar and Ten Cents. Bestand cheapest Fashion Book 
Send stamp for Lilustrated Catalogue. Ad- 
| dress P. O. Box 5055. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, N. Y. 
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| 38eowst 
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i a per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
j $5 to $20 GEo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 17 











HEARTSEASE. 


Of all the bonny buds that blow 
In bright or cloudy weather, 
Of all the flowers that come and go 
The whole twelve moons together, 
This little purple pansy brings 
Thoughts of the sweetest, saddest things. 


T had a little lover once, 
Who used to give me posies; 

His eyes were blue as hyacinths, 
His lips were red as roses; 

And everybody loved to praise 

His pretty looks and winsome ways. 


The girls that went to school with me 
Made little jealous speeches, 
Because he brought me royally 
His biggest plums and peaches; 
And always at the door would wait 
To carry home my books and slate. 





“They could not see’’—with pout and fling— 
“The mighty fascination 
About that little: snub-nosed thing 
To win such admiration ; 
Asif there weren't a dozen girls 
With nicer eyes and longer curls!’ 
And this I knew as well as they, 
And never could see clearly 
Why, more than Marian or May, 
T should be loved so dearly. 
So once Lasked him, why was this? 
He only answered with a kiss. 
Until T teased him—**Tell me why; 
[ want to know the reason.” 
When from the garden-bed close by 
(The pansies were in season) 
He plucked and gave a flower to me, 
With sweet and simple gravity. 
“The garden is in bloom,’ he said, 
“With lilies pale and slender, 
With roses and verbenas red, 
And fusehias’ purple splendor; 
But over and above the rest, 

This little heartsease suits me best.’ 
“Am I your little heartsease, then ?”” 
Tasked with blushing pleasure. 

He answered Yes and Yes again— 
Heartsease and dearest treasure. 
And the round world and all the sea 

Held nothing half so sweet to me! 


I listened with a proud delight 
‘Too rare for words to capture, 
Nor ever dreamed what sudden blight 
Would come to chill my rapture. 
Could LT foresee the tqader bloom 
Of pansies round a little tomb? 


Life holds some stern experience, 
As most of us discover, 
And [ve had other losses since 
Llost my little lover; 
But still this purple pansy brings 
Thoughts of the saddest, sweetest things, 


oo 
for the Companion, 
THE PRODIGAL’S TURNING-POINT. 


There was a youth in London of good natural 
abilities, and most worthy family connexions, 
who, nevertheless, followed shameful ways, and 
brought continued woe to his parents and misery 
to himself. 

Every night he sought wicked places and com- 
panionships, and wasted the hours in unholy 
revelry. Remorse would seize him at times, and 
he caroused and drank to deaden the pain of re- 
flection. 

Once when on his way home past midnight, 
half intoxicated, he stopped to rest, leaning 
against a lamp-post. While there alone, a sharp 
self-consciousness—strange to the muddled brain 
of a drunkard—-tixed and fastened his mind, 
and in the light of the street lamp above him, he 
began to take a view of himself as of some ill- 
looking curiosity or novelty just discovered. 

He stroked himself up and down ina vague, 
stupid way, and thrust his hands into his pock- 
ets. His tingers came in contact with a letter, 
It was one he had received that day, and care- 
lessly thrust out of sight without opening it. He 
knew it came from his pious sister, and he dread- 
ed to read it, 

Now some new impulse forced him to take it out 
and break the seal. Mechanically he unfolded 
the pages and began to read. It was full of ten- 
der and loving appeals. It adjured him by every 
sacred name and tie to break off his sinful habits 
before it should be too late, and seek God’s mercy 
while it waited for him. 

The words touched the young profligate. They 
seemed to burn before his eyes, and he could not 
escape them. He had never yielded before to 
such entreaties, but now sudden shame and con- 
trition smote him to the heart. His emotion so- 
bered him. The question came to him, “What 
is the end to be?” 

Slowly he put the letter back in his pocket and 
said, “I will find my sister’s God!” 

That resolve was the turning-point of his ea- 
reer. He became an earnest Christian man, and 
lived long to bless God for being so gracious to 


him. 


The most uneventful lives have their crises— | 
climax moments that determine the future for 
| good or ill. They who are wise will not resist the 
voice of God that speaks then. 





+er— 
| AN INNOCENT BOY CONDEMNED. 
Human nature, in its indignation at crime, is 
so ready to credit circumstantial evidence that 
there is little chance of any innocent, suspected 
person’s escaping on whom the real criminal 
has been skilful enough to leave the suggestion 
of guilt. The following sad story presents one 
of the too many mistakes which human judg- 
ment has made in tracing and fastening crime: 


There lived in Paris, more than a century ago, 
an old daine, who kepta shop in a house not very 
far from the Place St. Michael. She was reput- 
ed rich, and was supposed to keep her money in 
the house. 

Her only servant was a boy who had lived 
with her several years. He slept in the house, 
but high up in the fourth story, or rather loft, 
which could only be reached by a staircase, such 
as was common in those days, outside the house 
wall, the old lady sleeping on the ground floor at 
the back of the shop. 

It was the boy’s duty to lock the siiop door at 
night and to retain possession of the key. 

One morning the neighbors found the shop 
door open much earlier than usual, and as there 
was no one to be seen in the shop, some one of 
them suspected that all was not right, and went 
in. There were no marks betokening a violent 
entree of the premises; but the old lady was dis- 
covered dead in her bed, having received many 
wounds—such wounds, to all appearances, hav- 
ing bean inflicted with a knife, and a knife cov- 
ered with blood was found lying in the middle of 
the shop floor. , 

One hand of the corpse yet grasped a thick 
lock of hair, and in the other was a handker- 
chief. It was proved beyond a doubt that the 
knife and neck-handkerchief belonged to the boy 
who had been so long her servant, and the lock 
of hair matched his exactly. He was arrested, 
charged with the crime, and (probably under 
torture) confessed it, and suffered capital pun- 
ishment as a murderer, 

He was innocent, however. 

Not very long after his execution, another boy, 
a servant in a neighboring wine-shop, being tak- 
en in custody for another offence, and, seized 
with the pangs of remorse, confessed the mur- 
der of the old woman. He had long been famil- 
iarly acquainted with the shop boy who had suf- 
fered innocently, and had been in the habit of 
dressing his hair. 

He had managed by degrees to save up enough 
of the lad’s hair from the comb he made use of 
to make into a tolerably stout lock, and this he 
had put in the hand of the dead woman. He 
had stolen one of the boy’s neck-handkerchiefs, 
and had also his knife, and, by taking an impres- 
sion in wax of the key, had been able to con- 
struct another with which to gain entrance to 
the shop. 

At the first glanee the evidence in the case 
seems at once clear, natural and spontaneous; 
but the very completeness of the evidential facts 
ought to have aroused suspicion, and there is no 
doubt that had a rigid investigation been set on 
foot the innocence of the accused would have 
been established. 
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THREE LEAPS AND A TERRIBLE 
FALL. 

Parts of Iowa and Illinois, where lead is mined, 
are dangerous ground for a horseman, Even an 
experienced fox-hunter would run the risk of 
losing his life there in some one of the plumba- 
go-pits, or ‘‘mineral-holes.”” The Dubuque J/er- 
ald has this story of fearful, and perhaps fatal, 
danger: 

One of the most thrilling adventures which 
has ever been experienced in this land of miner- 
al-hole man-traps, ocenrred on Sunday about one 
mile west of Asbury Chapel. 

On Sunday morning James Kinsley, a youth 
of sixteen years, visited his Unele Joseph, about 
a mile west of the chapel above mentioned, rode 
the horse off to water, leaving the house about 
eight o'clock in the morning. The hours passed 
along until near four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and James had not returned. His folks then be- 
came wneasy about him, and set out to look for 
him. 

After going through the pasture for some dis- 
tance they found him lying in an unconscious 
condition on the brow of a mineral-hole, the 
back of his head cut very badly. They picked 
him up and conveyed him home, where in a 
short time his consciousness returned, and when 
he got so he could speak he related the following 
strange and thrilling adventure: 

“I was riding along to the watering-place; 
while on the way I heard the report of a gun, 
and heard the hum of the shot passing very near 
me. A number of them I thought struck my 
horse in the neck. He darted off at full speed, 
growing more frightened, I thought, every mo- 
ment. 

“I could do nothing towards checking him, 
and only managed to keep my seat. He plunged 
forward and soon came upon a mineral-hole, but 
cleared it at a bound, and still kept on, leaping an- 
other.in the same manner, and still pre but 
just as he cleared the third shaft every thing 
grew dark and a strange feeling, a blinding sen- 
sation came over me, and after a time—how long 
it was I cannot say—this feeling passed away, 
and I found myself ina dark place, my horse 
resting upon my leg, and both my leg and my 
| head paining me badly. 

“I finally became conscious of what had hap- 
pened to me, and made an effort to get my legs 
free, and after a long and painful struggle I sue- 
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ceeded. I then made up my mind to drag my- 
self out, if possible, but I had grown so weak I 
was afraid 1 could never do it. I seemed to re- 
member that I reached the top of the shaft, but 
all was blank after that.” 

When Kinsley had told his story some of the 
party went back to the mineral-hole where they 
had found him, and on reconnoitering discovered 
the horse lying in the bottom of the shaft as 
James had stated. The lad may possibly rally 
and get well, but it will have been a most nar- 
row escape from death. 
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LONGING FOR REST. 


It is a weary way, and I am faint; 
I faint for purer air and fresher springs! 
O Father, take me home! There is a taint, 
A shadow on earth’s purest, brightest things. 
This world is but a wilderness to me; 
There is no rest, my God! no peace apart from Thee. 





IQ 
A THRILLING INCIDENT. 
Fearful accidents in connection with balloons 
are by no means unfrequent, but one of the most 
exciting incidents of this kind we have met with 
is that which recently occurred at Brockville, 
Canada. 





Prof. Squiers was to make a balloon-ascent 
from this place, and seemed to have a fair start. 
In passing over the church the balloon came into 
contact with the spire, and was ripped open by 
the vane, and fell in collapsed folds around the 
steeple. The car containing Prof. Squiers was | 
thrown with such violence against the spire that | 
the spectators supposed he must be killed, and | 
they expected the next moment to see the car 
shattered to pieces on the pavement below. 

It remained suspended, however, by the fine 
cords which had become entangled among the | 
projecting stone ornaments, and presently a move- 
ment on the part of the aeronaut assured them 
that he was still living. There was now a great 
rush for ladders, Some persons also hastened to 
climb up the steeple inside. 

In a few seconds the crowd of spectators beheld 
faces at a small window in the spire. Then the 
form of a man appeared, trying to get out. The 
aperture was so small that it was scarcely possi- 
ble to squeeze through. But he prea By and 
twisted till his clothes were torn from his body. 

A plank was pushed out under him, and on 
this he at last succeeded in gaining standing-room. 
He was now just under the car of the balloon, 
and in a position of imminent danger; for if this 
should give way, it would certainly sweep him 
with it to the ground. 

As it was, he could not reach the professor, so 
as to relieve him from his perilous position. All 
he could do was to assist in supporting the car, 
and thus take off some of the strain of the cords, 
which was threatening every moment to break | 
them. 

The suspense seemed likely to be only pro- | 
longed when a trap-door further up the spire | 
opened, and the head and shoulders of a man | 

| 
| 
} 





named Stevenson were thrust out from it. This | 
trap-door, which was unknown to or forgotten by 
the others, he had succeeded in reaching by 
clambering up the inside of the spire. From it | 
he could just reach the professor in the car. | 
Some time was spent in disentangling the cords, 
which were spread like a spider’s web over the | 
basket, but this being done, Stevenson prepared 
to draw the aeronaut up to him. 

“Do you think you can bear my weight?” 
anxiously inquired the professor. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I could lift you if you 
weighed a ton.” 

Scarcely was this said before the deed was 
done. Taking a good hold of his arms, while 
the man Osment below steadied the car, Steven- 
son pulled the balloonist up through the door, 
and thus restored him to a condition of safety. 

The crowd, relieved from the terrible suspense, 
broke out into loud and hearty cheers, and if 
Prof. Squiers is not grateful to his deliverers, 
then he’s queer to a singular degree. 


tor 


JOE, THE CHIMPANZEE. 

One of the chief attractions for several years 
at the London Zoological Gardens has been the 
learned ape, or chimpanzee, named Joe. Some 
wiseacres have even claimed that he was a sort 
of inferior human being—or the “incipient sug- 
gestion” of one, 


The announcement of Joe’s death will bring a 
pang of regret to the minds of many who have 
been amused and delighted with his playful 
tricks. 

Well do we remember the occasion of our last 
visit to this interesting animal. 

As we were about to leave the room the keep- 
er had occasion to open a closet for some pur- 
pose, but when he attempted to insert the key in- 
to the lock the orifice was found to be filled up 
with orange-peel, sticks, ete. He turned to the 
monkey, and said,— 

“Joe, you villain, you did this.” 

Joe gravely shook his head, as if his sensibili- 
ties had been wounded, and turned away. 

“Come here, you rascal,’’ said the keeper; 
“how dare you do it, when I told you I would 
whip you if I caught you at it again. Now don’t 
lie, or you will catch it.” 

Joe, perceiving that matters had come to a cri- 
sis, climbed up his master’s body, and putting 
one arm around his neck, kissed him on the 
cheek several times, as if to deprecate his wrath. 
Of course he escaped punishment, and the keep- 
er told us this was the way that-he always tried 
to get out of scrapes. 

Here was a4 case of intelligence far above what 
we ordinarily see in animals. We might relate 
many of the instances of the intelligence shown 





by this animal, but one other instance and we 
shall have finished. As we turned away with 
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regret from the room in which he lived, the 
er said,— 

“Come, Joe, this gentleman will take you back 
to your friends in Africa; get ready and come 
along;” but Joe manifested signs of disgust and 
ran into a corner. 

“Why, don’t you want to go back and make 
your living in the woods ?” 

Joe shook his head forcibly, which we at once 
interpreted to mean, “No, sir, not while | can 
have oranges, nuts and apples here without troy. 


keep. 


, ble, and be admired by lots of people.” 


We were entirely of his opinion, and shook 
hands good-by. 

Peace to thy ashes, poor Joe, for a kindlier or 
more amusing simian we have never seen— 
American Sportsman. 

a 


AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 


No nation has ever preserved the human body 
with such care as the old Egyptians; and bodies 


| embalmed three or four thousand years ago are 


still in good keeping. An exchange gives an jin. 
teresting account of one of these mummies re. 
cently opened: 

A leather strap crossed, and had obviously held 
down the inner folds covering the breast. This 
had been curiously stamped with hieroglyphies, 
and though now nearly all destroyed, there were 
yet clearly discoverable on the portion of the 
strap which remained entire, the figures of the 
god Khem, the Amun Regenerator of Champol. 


| lion. 


The head, when stripped of its bandages, was 
found to be in an excellent state of preservation, 
The face, as seen in profile, was manly and well 
defined. 

The back part of the skull had been sawn 
through in order to ascertain the manner of em- 
balming the brain. The cerebral cavities were 
found to be filled with waddings of linen and 
rough, yellowish dust or powder, no doubt origi- 
nally a rich aromatic ——" for its fra- 
grance had not entirely departed. 

The brain itself had evidently been withdrawn 
through the eyes and nose, the cavities of which 
were filled with the same preparation as that 
found in the interior of the head. 

On each of the eyelids, which was drawn close 
down, was placed an oval-shaped seal or button, 
about the size of a sixpence, apparently for the 
purpose of keeping the lid inits place. The form 
of the mouth was quite perfect, and the lips had 
fallen in but little. On removing the bandages 
from the lower portions of the body, the legs and 
feet were found to be uninjured, even to the toe 
nails, which were, when exposed, quite perfect, 
though so brittle as to require the greatest care 
to prevent their falling to pieces when handled, 

Between the legs were deposited a roll of papy- 
rus, a bulbous root, and six small images of a 
bluish-green pottery, such as are commonly met 
with in Egyptian mummies. The papyrus was 
so brittle from decay and carbonization that it 
was found entirely impossible to unroll it, break- 
ing off in small strips at each attempt to do so. 

These strips, however, on inspection, proved to 
be covered with inscriptions in the hieratic char- 
acter, whence it was inferred that the roll con- 
tained a great religious rite of the Egyptians. 
Mr. Nash finally held that the embalmed body 


| was that of a cultivator of the soil. 


The shaven head, as well as the general ap- 
pearance of the body, showed it to have been that 
of a man, though its stature, which was only five 
feet four inches, first induced the thought that 
the mummy was that of a female. 


+> 
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LIVING IN TENTS. 

Every year summer excursions are more com- 
mon, and people study to make them cheap 43 
well as agreeable. No way is so cheap, or, if 
well arranged, so pleasant and healthy, as to live 
in tents, choosing an attractive place at the sea 
side or the mountains. Augusta Moore writes to 





| the New York Evening Post: 


It isa matter of astonishment that in a country 
like ours, with scenes of such unspeakable beauty 
within one or two hundred miles of our teeming 
cities, so little use should be made of tents as 
summer dwellings for families. Every family in 
comfortable circumstances should own one, and 
use it, too, in July and August. It would payils 
whole cost in one year by the health and pleasure 
it would afford the children and their parents. 
Father and mother need not be in a hurry once 
all those weeks of tent life. Rest, refreshment, 
refreshment, rest—all their sweet employ—this is 
the life of tent dwellers on the islands in Lake 
Genessee. But such noted places are not best 
for people of small means. 

I wish I could see the New England hills dotted 
with tents from its cities, and its woods and wa- 
ters alive with city children, growing wild, and 
stout, and tanned, and freckled, and happy, like 
these sturdy country children. What a eruel sit 
and shame it is to keep children quiet, and clean, 
and shut up all the year round in the strong city. 
Were I father and mother of a family, I’d have & 
tent if I didn’t have a parlor, and my children 
should have a six or eight weeks’ frolic by the 
waters and in the woods if I never had 4 silk 
dress or a broadcloth coat. But this delightful 
rusticating could be managed so as to cost iH 
more than staying at home all summer woul 
cost. 

Of course “gumption” and prudence are . 
quired for such an enterprise as well as for al 
things else. ‘Shiftlessness” can mismanage any 
thing. Good judgment is needed even in sawing 
wood. It’s just as hard work to saw it so that 
one stick is too long to go into the stove, and the 
other is too short for any thing, as to saw itl 
the middle. But many a man lacks the sense to 
make both sticks right. People of this sort bad 


better stay just where they are if they can. 
they change the place, they'll keep the pam 
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THE SCULPTOR BOY. | 


Frank Lawson was the son of a Welsh miner | 
who lost his life in the beginning of the present 
century by an accident in a mine. The lad’s 
mother had died before that, and now the for- 
jorn little orphan took the situation of shepherd- | 
poy for his support. One day while watching 
his sheep, With two other children to keep him 
company, he carved with his pocket-knife from 
ablock of wood such a capital likeness of his 
master’s dog that it soon became the wonder of 
the country-side. 

This was Lawson’s first attempt at sculpture. 
Afterwards he carved a figure of a fine horse so 
admirably that the animal’s owner, who was a 
rich gentleman, supplied the boy sculptor with 
the means of studying his favorite art in Liver- 


ool. 
M Subsequently the young artist was able to 
spend three years in Italy, where his works 
achieved ever increasing fame. Returning to 
England he executed a number of fine statues, 
and then, going back to Italy, ended his days in 
the city of Rome. 

Like some of the greatest of the world’s great 
men the former Welsh shepherd-boy rose to fame 
and competence by earnest and painstaking de- 
yotion to the talent God had given him, anda 
prave heart to bear obscurity, disappointment 
and adversity until his industry and good char- 
acter brought him friends and opportunities. 
His story is worth the study of every boy who 
believes that he has it in himself to become a 
man of mark.—Hearth and Home. 

















For the Companion. 


THE CUCKOO’S NEST. 
BY EMILY HANOVER. 

The nest of the cuckoo’s a shabby affair, 
Just a crooked stick here, and a crooked stick there, 
Not nicely tucked in, and fastened across, 
With a lining of wool, or soft velvety moss, 
But ragged and naked, rough, open and cold, 
Till scarcely an egg in its place can it hold. 


But once she resolved, as shiftless folks do, 

To turn a fresh leaf, a new course to pursue. 

She'd be for the future more neat and precise, 

And build her a nest snug, cozey and nice. 

The birds should no longer make fun of her work, 
And call her a careless and slovenly shirk. 


She gathered some leaves, sticks, feathers and hay, 
And worked to arrange them at least half a day 
But finding her skill in the matter was small, 

She thought on a neighbor for aid she would call; 
And going to one with a trim little nest, 

She very politely made known her request. 


The kind little worker directly began 

Toshow Madam Cuckoo her method and plan, 

“You first take a twig and lay it down so.” 

“Indeed,” said the cuckoo, “I know now,—I know.” 
“And then take another and place it like this.” 
“Why, that is so easy one can’t go amiss.” 


“And now in this manner you twist in a third.” 
“O yes, that I know,” said the vain, silly bird. 
“Tis useless for me, then, to stay here and show, 
What already you seem so exactly to know,” 
Replied the young neighbor, who saw very plain 
Her working and teaching were labor in vain. 

80 bidding the cuckoo a quiet “‘good-day,” 

To her own downy nest she went flitting away. 
Now ever since then, the cuckoo avers, 

If her nest is a poor one the fault is not hers; 
Her failure, and all the blame of it, ought 

To rest on the teacher and not on the taught. 


Now are there not people much like the cuckoo, 

As heedless and careless in all that they do, 

Unskilful and lazy, yet in their own eyes 

They always do better than friends can advise; 

And those who would aid them but find to their cost 
Their kindest endeavor is sure to be lost. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 


DIMPLE’S SICK DOLL. 


Dimple’s mamma was busy in the kitchen. 
Beth «vas at school, and Dimple and Cousin Ruth 
Were alone in the sitting-room. 

All at once Dimple said, “I’m going to play 
that Nellie was sick.” 

; “Well,” said Ruth, keeping on with her sew- 
ng. 

Nellie was Dimple’s middle-sized doll. She 
had three dolls, besides her paper ones. There 
Was her large, handsome dollie, which she called 
Basie; then the middle-sized one, Nellie; and a 
Wee little bit of one, about as large as her thumb, 
Which was named Dot, because she was such a 
little mite of a thing, I suppose. 

It was Nellie who was going to be sick. 

Dimple had been fussing with her on the 


| and soon came running up to Cousin Ruth, with | 


an old green veil tied over her head, as though 
she had thrown it on in great haste, and ex- | 
claimed,— | 

“O, Nellie is dreadful sick! Wont you come | 
and see her?” 
Ruth laid down her sewing and followed Dim- 
ple to her home, which was at the lounge where 
Nellie lay. 

“O, she has grown worse since I left her. 
What do you suppose is the matter?” said Dim- 
ple, iu a tone of the greatest anxiety. 

“Her cheeks look very bright,’’ answered Ruth, 
pointing to the bright pink spots on each, “and 
I think it must be scarlet fever.” 

“Dear me! what shall we do for her?” asked 
the little mother. 

Ruth went to her work-basket, and taking up 
a spool of bright orange sewing-silk, said,— 
“Here is some saffron; that will be the best 
thing to try at first.” 

So Dimple set the spool on the corner of the 
stove, and played that the saffron was steeping, 
then took it to Nellie, telling her that she must 
be a good girl and take it right down without a 
bit of fuss, if she wanted to ever get any better. 
Cousin Ruth, in the meantime, had gone back 
to her seat by the window, and was sewing 
again, 

But it was only a few moments when Dimple 
came rushing up to her, and almost breathless 
whispered,— 

“Nellie is a great deal worse. 
do for her?” 

“We must have the doctor at once,’ said 
Ruth, as gravely as possible. 

“But Lhaven’t any one to send. The men are 
away; Bessie is to her cousin’s, and my girl has 
a lame foot, so she cannot walk, and I do b’lieve 
I shall have to go myself.” 

Saying this, Dimple went off with a run, first 
for Dr. Bell, who she said was not at home, then 
she ran to another part of the room for another 
doctor, and finally said she must go for Aunt 
Rachel to come and watch with Nellie all night. 

But after the doctor had come and gone, then 
Nellie was worse again. 

Pretty soon Ruth saw Dimple’s handkerchief 
being twisted about, and next she came to Ruth, 
looking as if frightened, exclaiming,— 

“Nellie is crazy,—dreadful crazy! She is 
throwing the bed-clothes all off from her, and 
don’t know what she says. I’m afraid she will 
die!” 

Now there had been a sick lady near, who had 
been delirious, and Dimple had heard it talked 
about, which Ruth thought was the reason of 
Nellie’s being sick and deranged. 

She could hardly help smiling to see Dimple 
so in earnest, and to see how gravely she carried 
on her play. 

However, with the utmost sympathy, she said 
cheerfully,— 


O, what can I 
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“O, I think Nellie will get better soon, but 
you are getting all worn out caring for her, and 
must rest a little while, for she is asleep now.” 

“I do believe I will,” said Dimple, “for I am 
tired out running around so much,” and well 
she might be, for no real sick child could cause 
more active efforts than Dimple had made for 
this beloved doll. 

“Pll have my hired girl watch by Nellie while 
I rest,” said Dimple, curling herself up on one 
end of the lounge, where she lay so quiet that 
Ruth thought she was asleep. However, after 
resting awhile, she got up again, and bending 
tenderly over Nellie, at last pronounced her bet- 
ter. 

“Yes, she is better, I’m sure. Her face is not 
so hot now, and I don’t believe she will die this 
time. And she isn’t crazy now, either.” 

“But little Dimple is tired yet, I know,” said 
Ruth, “so come climb into my lap and be a little 





lounge, the other side of the room, putting her 
on the cushion and covering her up as carefully 
4 possible. Then she went into the nursery, 


girl once more.” 
Dimple laughed, and came very willingly. 


their order, and form a quotation from Shakes- 
peare’s “Hamlet”: 


—— 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
z, 
QUOTATION PUZZLE, 


Take a word from each of these quotations in 


“Alas! the brevity of human life.’’ 
“The child is father of the man.’”’ 
“The beautiful are never desolate.” 
“The soul on earth is our immortal guest.” 
“Devotion! daughter of astronomy !”” 
“True wit is nature to advantage drest.”’ 
GERTIE KING. 
2. 
REBUS., 





Names of four anthors. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


My Jirst was a man who won great fame, 
(I’m sure you oft have heard his name ;) 
And if like him you'd use your eyes, 
You too might be as good and wise. 


My net means often very small, 
And sometimes signifies us all; 
A little word of letters two, 

It stands for many, or a few. 


My third, sharp-pointed at one end, 
Is often used your shoes to mend, 
And used in other ways as well, 

As more than shoemakers can tell. 


My fourth comes to us in the night; 
But when the sun shines out so bright, 
It quietly disappears the same 

As in the night it quietly came. 








My whole, as you will quic learn 

If you the knowledge try to earn, 

Is nothing but what ere all do, 

And now, kind friends, (Ul say adic? 

















“CRICKET.” 
4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
He respected my - to in the country. 
A should not be afraid to —— . 
[should not think a—— could such a plea. 








He wielded the 
of his authority. 


when he to the 











He gave the but —— —. 
He — — when the writs are ——, 
The charmed bird the ——. 


He gave unbounded 
Their feelings 


to his . 
when they found they were 














Her manner is the ——— of that she almost 
in her friends. 

The he wrote upon the were not in 

the " B. 




















Conundrums. 


What would a schoolmaster do if all his pupils 
lefthim? Giveitup? Sowouldhe. | 

What fish is most valued by a loving wife? Her- 
ring. 

Why is a pig a good mathematician? Because he 
is good on the “square root.” 

hat fruit isthe most visionary? The apple of 

the eye. 

When is a ship like a railroad track? When the 
cargo’s on it. : 

Why is a convalescing dyspeptic like a reprieved 
criminal? Because he can’t di-gest yet. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Aspen, Snare, Paces, Erect, Nests. 

2. Horse, shore. Wares, wears. 

3. Do not be above asking advice. 

4. Life. 

5. Liver-pool. Man-chest-er. 
Can-ton. Water-loo. Dres-den. 

6. Urge-wonder. 


Mad-rid. 
Cork. 


Pek-in. 





“Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cts.” 


VERY CASE OF CROUP CAN BE CURED when 

“4 first taken by Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment, war- 

ranted for 24 years, and never a bottle returned. It also 

cures Diarrhwa, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 

Burns, and external Pains. Sold by the Druggists. De- 
pot, 10 Park Place, New York. 36—4t 
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Ar n r TOD ETT 
SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

Much attention is now attracted throughout the Coun- 
try by the remarkable qualities of the new Elastic Truss, 
which retains the rupture under all circumstances and at 
alltimes. Worn with ease night and day, and kept on till 
a pertect cure is effected. Soldcheap. Very durable. It 
is sent by mail everywhere by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 
683 Broadway, N. Y. city, who send Circulars free on ap- 
plication. Branch office, 129 Tremont Street, cor. Winter 
Street, Boston. 38—I1t 











ONG HAND SHORT 


abbreviating and contract: 





,ED. Plain rules for 
“, as practiced by the old 






| copyists and record writers, by which much time and ma- 


terial are saved. Now first reduced to rule. Easily ac- 
quired and practiced, and readily read. Most valuable to 
authors, clerks, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
students, ete. To which is added a dictionary of abbrevi- 
ations. Price 15 cents. 

Hand-Book of Out-Door Games. Among others 
in this volume will be found directions and rules for the 
following Games and Sports: Angling, Rowing, Skating, 
Croquet, Cricket, Football, Prisoner’s Base, Quoits, Skit- 
tles, Hurling, Rounders, Slings, Hop Scotch, Leap Frog, 
Battledore and Shuttlecock, ete., ete. Twenty illustra- 
tions. Price 15 cents. 

Elephant’s Carpet Bag of Fun. Twenty-five il- 
lustrations, and any amount of Laughable Stories, Funn 
Adventures, Queer Conundrums, Terrific Puns and Witty 
Savings. Price 15 cents. 

Fun for All. Or Chips from the Elephant’s Trunk, 
Thirty l , comic Illustrations, and a great variety of 
Witty Sayings, Humorous Jokes, ete. Price 15 cents. 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 37 
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Sass SOY See ee : 
A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME. 
Though we have sent many thousands of these delight- 
ful games to the readers of the Companion, there are thou- 
sank t who ought to have it, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of fifty cents. 
An excellent addition to our home amusements,— Chris- 
tian Union. 
Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 








se SSS | 3 Bz Zz 
WILLIAM WILKIE COLLINS, 

Sixty-four cards; thirty-two have faithful and life-like 
portraits of the following named Authors, the other 
thirty-two an authentic sketch of their lives, and list of 
works. 

Story WRITERS. 
John T. Trowbridge, 
William ‘T. Adams, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Thomas W. Higginson. 

JOURNALISTS. 
ry J. Raymond, 
e¢ William Curtis, 
we Greeley, 


NOVELISTs. 

Wm. Makepeace Thackeray, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
William Wilkie Collins, 
Sharles Dickens. 

HISTORIANS. 
George Bancroft, 
John G, Palfrey, 
William H. Prescott, Ik \ 
John Lothrop Motley. James Gordon Bennett. 

BIoGRAPHERS. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, 
James Parton, T.S. Arthur, 
Washington Irving, Hor: 
Jared Sparks, 
John 8. C. Abbott. 

HvuMoRIsTS. 
“Mark Twain,” 
“Danbury News Man,” 
“Josh Billings,” John Greenleaf Whittier, 
“Petroleum V. Nasby.” Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. 









io Alger, Jr., 
Edward Everett Hale, 
Henry Ward Beecher, 





James Russell Lowell, 
Henry W. Longfellow, 





The inventor of this 
and the author of many standard theolagical works, but 
he never did a better thing than when he devised Society. 
Exceedingly fascinating as a game, yet every card points 


zame is the president of a college, 


amoral, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents, 


WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 
“The three games are not only wholly unobjectionable, 
but combine in them positive influences for good, and we 
regard them as the best that can be introduced into the 
household.”— Youth’s Companion. 36 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before payin; 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 34—26t 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to 
\) a 











T Y PE Type put wponguaniy for Amateur Print- 
4e ers by the New England Type Foundry, 





Cc. H.W. 


105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 37—13t 


Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 32—13t 

MONE “made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
; Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partice 
| ulars FREE, S.M.Srencek, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
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The Sunscrivrion Prick of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tuk Comvanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is reecgive. by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis, 
WHEN NELPHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid, 

RENEWALS. Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be char 1 

DISCONTIN 





UANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
faust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
yaper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to ty 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publis hers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 














ICELAND’S HYMN. | 
The national anthems of England and of the; 
United States are set to the same tune. The New| 
York Krangelist closes an article on the millennial 
in Iceland, by quoting a verse of the Icelandic na- | 
tional song, composed by a former Governor of the | 
northern province of the island, Biarni Thoraren- | 
sen, When he was far away from home, completing | 
his studies at the University of Copenhagen. It is | 
called “Islands Minni,” which is the “Remembrance 
of Iceland,” and is sung to the music of “God Save | 
the Queen,” which, curiously enough, the Iceland- | 
ers have adopted as their national air. 
A literal prose translation in English, line for line, 

is appended, from which readers may infer how | 
beautiful must be thoughts expressed in the flowing 
rhythmic music of the original, The words are: 

Fldgamla Isafold 

Astkaera fostermold 

Fyallkonan frid! 

Mogum thin muntu kaer, 

Medan lond girdir saer 


Og gumar girnast maer; 
Gljar sol a hlid. 


Old land of tee, 

Dearly beloved native land, 
Fair maid of the mountains! 
Dear thou shalt be to thy sons 
As long as men love women, 

Or sunbeam falls on the hillside! 


—-- 
A SQUIRREL LEAP. 

The famous beast of “Hart-leap Well,’’ when 
chased by hounds, jumped down hill nearly two 
hundred feet at a spring—so the story goes. Pretty 
well for a deer, but no better than the following ex- 
ploit was for a squirrel, tormented by worse plagues | 
than hounds: } 

The other day a little red squirrel having been | 
pestered co siderably by the lads about the saw mill 
of Eben Webster & Co., on Marsh Point, Orono, 
took refuge for life by running up the large brick 
chimney near the mill. By clinging to the cor- | 
ner he kept foothold so well that he succeeded in| 
reaching the very top. Here he found himself “Ks | 
on the iron cap 1051-4 feet from the ground. s 
more and more of the waste stuff of the mill was | 
added to the furnace, the chimney grew hotter and | 
his situation became more and more disagreeable. 
He tricad to descend upon the side of the chimney, | 
but after getting down a few feet gave it up, turned 
about and went back. By this time the chimney 
top had become so hot that he must leave it; after 
looking about carefully for a few minutes, he evi- | 
dently made up his mind that he must leap to save 
his life, and this he did, spreading out his legs and 
balancing himself so that he struck the ground 
about fifty feet from the base, uninjured, and imme- | 
diately scampered off and secreted himself under a 
pile of boards a little distance away.— Bangor Whig. 





Boys who can harry a pretty squirrel so cruelly 
ought to learn the rifle of “put yourself in his place” 
—or have it taught to them by experiment. That 
poor little Bunny was a hero, and should have a po- 
em written about him. 

- Gace 
A MISERABLE RICH MAN, 

Avarice is a disease whose symptoms are only hate- | 
ful always and everywhere. Here is one of the 
worst cases—a man worth millions but poor. An ex- 
change says: 





A new miser millionaire of New York has just 
been discovered, or rather brought to light, for his 
residence has long been known, It is ina tumble- | 
down shanty half a mile from Central Park—the | 
cheapest and most worthless roof the rich man 
owns. He is sixty years old, white-haired, and 
bearded, and bedridden. His house is kept by a 
termagant who drives all curious people and visitors 
away, except those that bring proper credentials 
that they come on business, | 

Interviewers are never let in, but the other day | 
the house was penetrated by a phonographer who 
went there by appointment to take down what the 
old man had to say regarding a case at law in which 
he is interested. The man of rapid hand took in 
the self-imposed misery at a glance Every corner 
of the house was stuffed full of crockery, furniture, ' 
ornaments, ete., that had been taken from tenants | 
unable to pay their rent. It was a museum of! 





| very good, and had not succeeded very well. 


| namely, in being the cause of wit in others. 


household truck that had been wrung from 
hands of misfortune by the grasp of avarice. 
The man had near his bed a blackboard and a piece 
of chalk to do his figuring and compute his income 
whenever he felt so inclined. It was cheaper than 
pen, ink and paper. He amused himself doing sums 
of interest and rent, and rubbing them out and doing 
them over again for the pleasure it afforded him. 








He varied the picture of the miser counting his 
money. He figured. 
The phonographer took down what he had to say 


about the case, and put the man in terrible spasins of 
pain by using paper for this purpose—wasting it by 


recording what he had to say—an enormous robbery | 


| of fifty cents a page »Which he supposed he’d have to 
| pay for. And this man owns palaces in Fifth Ave- 
nue and blocks of stores on Broadway. 


cniisilipiens 
NEARLY LOST HIS PURSE, 

Readers of the “Arabian Nights’? will remember 

how Aladdin lost his famous lamp because his wife 


didn’t know its value, and exchanged it with a ma- 
gician for anew one. A visitor at one of the water- 


ing-places came near losing his purse 
his wife where he put it. 


by not telling 


A well-known manufacturer of this city visited his 
family a few days since at one of the popular sum- 
mer resorts not a thousand miles from Falmouth. 
Happening to have an unusually well-filled pocket- 
book, upon retiring for the night, he placed it in one 
of his boots for safe keeping, omitting, however, to 
say any thing about it to his wife. Fatigued with 
the long ride, he soon fell asleep, and upon awaken- 


ing early in the morning, sought in vilin for his boots | 


and money. Rousing his wife with anxious inguir- 
jes about “those boots,” he lecrned that she had 
found them lying around and had set them outside 
the door for the hotel bootblack. A few seconds 
later, a well-developed, manly form, with only “one 
or two clothes on,”’ was noticed making rapid strides 
for the porter’s lodge, with anxiety distin etly marked 
on his usually beaming countenance. The porter 
was honest, the money ryestored, and our manufac- 
| turer was firmly convinced of the propriety of hav- 
ing no secrets from his wife in future, 


ponraeeaee — 
“mE.” 
A young girl had been trying to do something 


Her 
friend hearing her complain, said: 


“God gives us many things to do, but don’t you 
think He gives us something to be, just as well?’ 

“O, dear! tell me about being.’’ Marion looked 
up with penitent eyes. “I will “think about being, 
if you will help me.” 

“God says, ‘Be kindly affectioned, one to another.’ 

* *Be ye also patient.’ 

“ *Be ye thankful.’ 

“¢Be not conformed to this world.’ 

* *Become little children.’ 

“ ‘Be ye therefore perfect.’ 

“Be courteous.’ 

“«*Be not wise in your own cone eits.’ 

“ ¢Be not overcome of evil 

Marion listened, making no o reply. 

Twilight grew into darkness. The tea-bell sound- 
ed, bringing Marion to her feet. In the firelight 
Elizabeth could see that she was very serious. 

“Pll have a better day to-morrow. I see that do- 
ing grows out of being.” 

We cannot be what God loves without doing 
that He commands. It is easier to do with arush 
than to be patient, or unselfish, or humble, or just, 
or watchful.” 

“I think it is,” 





all 


returned Marion, emphatically. 
Sa 
THE WRONG GOOSE, 


Few animals have been the cause of more fun than 
the goose. It resembles Falstaff in one particular, 


another contribution to goose gossip: 


The Orkney //erald gives an amusing account of 
an incident which occurred in the parish church of 
Birsay some years ago. During the singing of the 


the | 


| which shares the 
| gree than this. 


| ret 


| SILVER-PL: ATED WARE 


| Stores and 


Here is 


first psalm a goose entered the church ‘and quietly | 


waddled up the passage towards the pulpit just as 
the precentor had got out of the tune and almost 
come to a standstill a not very unusual occurrence 
at that time. The minister, observing the goose, 
leaned over the side of the pulpit, and addressing the | 
church officer, said,— 

“R., put out the goose. * The functionary, not ob- 
serving the presence of the feathered parishioner, 
and supposing that the minister's direction had _ ref- 


erence to the precentor, marched up to that individ | 


| 


ual, and, to the no small amusement of the meagre | 


congregation, collared him, saying at the same time, 
“Come out o’ that, fallow " 


~_ — 


DEATH FROM PIERCED EARS, 


If ladies and girls must have their ears “bored,” | 
the piercing should be done by some one who un- | — 


derstands it. The folly of bungling even in this 
slight surgery is proved here by a fatal fact: 


the body of a little girl, aged eight years, who, about 
three weeks ago, underwent the operation of having 
her ears pierced with a stocking-needle. 

After the ears were pierced, two ecar-rings belong- 
ing to her mother were put in them. A few days 
later a blister came behind one ear; then the jaw} 
began to swell; worse symptoms ensued, and on Sat- 
urday last the child died. The medical evidence 

was to the effect that death had resulted from ex- 
haustion consequent upon the intense inflammation 
caused by the piercing of her ears, and the jury re- 
turned a verdict accordingly. 


2 — 
A BEAUTIFUL WISH, 


A poor Irish woman applied to a lady for a flower | 
or two to put in the hand of her dead infant, and 
when a handsome bouquet was handed her, she 


| offered to pay for it, which, of course, was declined, 





when, with a look of gratitude she exclaimed, “ M: 
the Lord Jesus meet you at the gate of heaven with | 
acrown of roses.”’ Nothing could be more touch- 
ingly beautiful as well as poetical. 








—< 





A Boston FATHER, whose son of eighteen earns | 


nine dollars per week, gives him his board, and says 
he shall do so while he remains steady and cconomi- 
eal. The other evening the boy began to talk about 

smoking, when the father said, “I have no objection 


to a cigar, but when you can afford to smoke, you | ‘rp, 


can afford to pay your board.’’ The youth says he | 
will not indulge in that luxury at present.— 


. | chromos 
An inquest was held at Liverpool the other day on | ; ay 
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= = > = | 
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WHETHER for use on man or beast, Merchant’s Gargling | 


Oil will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of } 
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etary medicine or article 


We know of no propri- 


good will of the people to a greater de- 


human flesh.—. ¥. Jndependent. Com. 
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